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Rotes. 


BIRTHPLACE OF LORD BEACONSFIELD. 
Lonpon is loved of the Londoner by reason 
of long acquaintance and familiarity with its 
streets and buildings, which have become to 
him as old friends, while, should he be of 
archeological bent, he finds the additional 
enjoyment of associations pervaded with the 
historic past. The greater his knowledge of 
the story of the streets, the more intimate 
his acquaintance with buildings made 
precious by age and history, and houses dis- 
tinguished by the births, lives, or deaths of 
famous men and women, the keener will be 
his zest as he takes his walks in and about 
London. The excellent Society of Arts does 
good service in marking the houses thus dis- 
tinguished, and it is my desire, in once more 
revivingan oft-discussed and almostexhausted 
subject, to call attention to the yet unmarked 
house 22, Theobalds Road (formerly 6, King’s 
Road, near Bedford Row), where it is certain 
that Benjamin Disraeli, Earl of Beaconsfield, 
passed the first thirteen years of his life, and 
where in all probability he was born. That, 
however, there should have been hesitation 
in accepting the house as the birthplace is 
doubtless attributable to the several other 
claims that have been brought forward. 


| Twomonths after Lord Beaconsfield’s death 
/in 1881 Mr. Joseph Foster, in his ‘ Collectanea 
Genealogica’ (part i.), printed a pedigree of 
Disraeli, and notes, memorial inscriptions, 
reproduced letters, &c., which were most 
acceptable. He thought the birthplace a 
| mystery almost rivalling that of Homer, but 
| attached much credit to information received 
| from a lady (Mrs. Tait) in Scotland to the 
effect that in April, 1802, Lord Beaconsfield’s 
| father Isaac D’Israeli took her father’s house, 
“6, John Street,” near Bedford Row, and that 
her mother had told her that Benjamin Disraeli 
(I give the surname as father and son wrote it) 
was born in that house. To this Mr. Foster 
added that Mrs. Tait was “corroborated by 
the directories of the day”; but there he 
made a mistake, for the contemporary London 
directory, ‘ Boyle’s Court Guide,’ gives other 
tenants to 6, John Street at the time in ques- 
tion, and shows clearly that the house occu- 
pied by Isaac D’Israeli between 1803 and 
1817 (by the lease it appears that he took 
it in 1802) was 6, King’s Road, Bedford Row. 
And here I must express surprise that 
inquirers about this matter have been so tardy 
in consulting Boyle’s contemporary directory, 
the value of which is equal to that of a living 
witness. If they have looked into it, they 
have not taken it at its value—for really 
what more is required? We find Lord 
Beaconsfield’s parents living at 6, King’s 
Road from 1803 to 1817, and_ naturally con- 
clude he was born there, 21 December, 1804, 
unless, indeed, his mother was from home. In 
regard to that possibility there is something 
to say presently, though it does not appear 
to me of moment. Mrs. Tait, however, was 
not far wrong; and indeed it seems that 
6, John Street was merely a slip of the pen or 
memory, 6, King’s Road being intended. The 
two houses are very near to one another. But 
the lady’s slip has misled Mr. Foster, and 
through him, perhaps, the ‘Dictionary of 
National Biography.’ And here it may be 
asked if Mrs. Tait were not the daughter of 
Mr. John Sprot, D’Israeli’s predecessor at 6, 
King’s Road, according to the directory, from 
whom, it is shown by che lease, D’Israeli took 
the house. 

In 1884 the subject was discussed in 
‘N. & and Mr. A. C. Vincent 
effectively wielded the pen. He then thought 
Mr. Foster had printed all that could be dis- 
covered, but afterwards he himself by diligent 
search discovered more. Obtaining access 
apparently to that great depository of 
London house - history, the Middlesex 
Registry of Leases, he found the register of 
the leases referring not only to King’s Road, 
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but also to D’Israeli’s previous dwelling, pre- 
sently to be noticed. The King’s Road lease 
most satisfactorily and conclusively describes 
the situation of the house. It was, and is— 
for no alteration has been made, except that 
King’s Road became Theobalds Road in 1878 
—“‘the first house eastward, and next the 
house at the corner of John Street.” Hor- 
wood’s clear large-scale map of 1799 shows 
the house exactly ; the houses are numbered, 
and “6” marks that in which we are 
interested. 

The correspondence of 1884 had reference 
chiefly to 6, Bloomsbury Square (another 6 !), 
to which it is clearly proved from Boyle's 
directory that Isaac D’Israeli moved on 
leaving 6, King’s Road in 1817; his son 
Benjamin was then in his thirteenth year. 
The house in Bloomsbury Square has also 
been a claimant for the birthplace honour— 
or rather the claim was made by Mr. E. G. 
Rust, living in it when he wrote to the 
Standard, 22 April, 1881. Mr. Rust was 
right as to its having been the D'Israeli resi- 
dence, but not as to its having been the 
birthplace of the future Prime Minister. 

There can be no doubt that Lord Beacons- 
field himself mystified his place of birth. But 
perhaps he did not know it, or had not been 
sufficiently interested in the fact to make 
precise inquiry ; and indeed at the best his 
evidence wud only have been of secondary 
value, for to the circumstances of birth “the 
memory of man runneth not.” Yet solid and 
astute statesman as he was, he was also an 
eminent novelist and romancer ; and it may 
even be thought possible that his Eastern 
origin inclined him to mystery. However it 
may be, to inquiry respecting his birthplace 
he at three different times gave three dif- 
ferent answers, and it does not appear that 
he was ever correct. At the age of twenty, 
when proposing an insurance, he gave 
St. Mary Axe, in the City, as his place of 
birth, which statement is unsupported and 
unexplained. Once, when at the house of 
Sir Anthony Panizzi in Bloomsbury Square, 
and asked if he had not been born at the 
house in the square mentioned avove, his 
Hebraic reply was, “You have always told 
me so.” Barrington, relating this, 
observes, “ Lord Beaconsfield clearly fenced 
with a leading question.” Again, the same 
friend having put the question to the earl 
during his last illness, he replied :— 

“That is a thing not generally known. I was 
born in a set of chambers in the Adelphi—l may 
say in a library, for all my father’s rooms were full 


” 


of books.’ 
Here the cultivated vein of romance seemingly 


had play : it was special and picturesque to 
be born in a library ! 

Lord Beaconsfield certainly was not correct 
as to his birth in “the Adelphi,” but that his 
father had chambers there for a space of about 
three years is fully proved. The same 
depository of London hense-history before 
used contains the register of lease to Isaac 
D'Israeli in 1799 of the first floor of “ No. 2, 
James Street, Adelphi, on the north side 
of John Street” (not No. 2, John Street, 
as also represented), and there is a later 
assignment by D’Israeli of these chambers to 
Thomas Coutts, the banker, dated March, 
1802. The Coutts firm still hold these pre- 
mises, which are connected with their bank in 
the Strand, so that identification is sure. In 
that curious, though not cheerful group of 
streets built by the brothers Adam on the 
bank of the river, John Street has some 
length, but, turning off it northward, James 
Street is one of the shortest in London. 
Apparently the number has remained un- 
altered ; the Coutts house is yet No. 2 at the 
corner, the hall-door in James Street, which 
street would be “ blind” but that at its north 
end there is a return eastward called William 
Street, presumably after another Adam 
brother. The literary D’Israeli married 
10 February, 1802, and then, assigning the 
Adelphi chambers to Mr. Coutts, went to 
live at 6, King’s Road, near Bedford Row. 
There he lived fifteen years, and there pro- 
bably his five children were born. “Of these 
Lord Beaconsfield, the second, came into 
the world on 21 December, 1804, when his 
parents had resided in that house two years 
and eight months. By - and - by it would 
seem that the father, desiring closer proximity 
to his constant haunt, the British Museum, 
moved to 6, Bloomsbury Square, lived there 
about twelve years, a in 1829 sought the 
quietude of the country in Bradenham House, 
Buckinghamshire, where he spent the re- 
mainder of his life, dying in 1848. 

I hope that the reader, especially if con- 
nected with the Society of Arts, will now 
share my conviction that the birthplace was 
6, King’s Road, to-day 22, Theobalds Road. 
The only two serious competitors in the field 
have been the Adelphi chambers and Blooms- 
bury Square, and their claims could have 
easily been disposed of had the contemporary 
street directory, ‘Boyle’s Court Guide (readily 
seen at the British Museum), been consulted. 
The 6, John Street, Bedford Row, of Mrs. Tait 
was, | believe, a mere /apsus calami, and St. 
Mary Axe no more than /usus Disraelis. One 
other place has had mention, and I referred 
to it when adverting to the possibility of 
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Mrs. D’Israeli’s absence from home at the 
time she gave birth to her son. I take the 
statement from Mr. Foster, viz., that Mr. 
Jeaffreson, of Highbury, wrote (in a letter to 
the Standard in 1881) “ that his grandfather 
Dr. Jeaffreson ushered one of Isaac D’Israeli’s 
children into the world, and that that child 
was, according to his young tradition, 
Benjamin D’Israeli ; this was in Upper 
Street, Islington.” Dr. Jeaffreson also said 
that in 1803 the family were living “ behind 
Canonbury Tower,” al that while their house 
was undergoing repairs they lived next door 
to Dr. Jeaffreson, who was hastily called in 
to attend Mrs. D’Israeli. The house was then 
in Trinity Row, and became 215, Upper 
Street. It seems to me that improbability 
is stamped on this story, and that no reliance 
can be placed on the “ young tradition.” 

Mr. Vincent, having worked hard in getting 
his evidence from the leases, gave the result to 
the Standard of 19 April, 1887, and in so doing 
furnished foundation for excellent articles in 
the Pall Mall Gazette of 17 April, 1896, and 
the St. James's Gazette of 18 April, 1900. On 
these sources and the correspondence in 
‘N. & Q. (that in 1899 scarcely furthered the 
matter) I have drawn for the substance of 
this paper, which I hope may be taken as a 
fair summary and arrangement of claims 
and evidences touching Lord Beaconsfield’s 
birthplace. These duly considered, I cannot 
think any doubt will remain that the house 
thus distinguished is 22, Theobalds Road. 

The house is not a mean one, though, being 
at present untenanted, its condition is dirty, 
shabby, and knockerless. The notice “To 
let on lease” removes the apprehension of 
demolition. Vertically it is of five tiers, 
including basement and attics (“stories” 
and “floors” seem to me indefinite terms). 
It has five rows of windows, one over 
the other—plain, rectangular perforations, 
the characteristic and not lovely London 
Georgian window. Two windows look into 
the area, two are on the level of the hall, 
three above, say to drawing-room, over them 
three to bedrooms, and at the top three attic 
windows. The hall-door, four steps above 
the pavement, has wooden classic pillars and 
—. a style of door pertaining to old 

ouses in this neighbourhood. Theobalds 
Road is now a noisy tramway and omnibus 
thoroughfare, and certainly No. 22 no longer 
offers the advantages of a quiet home. 
Yet, if ears could be asmmmeadahed to the 
rolling traflic, the eyes might find delight in 
the green oasis of Gray’s Inn Gardens, the 
accurately trimmed lawns and fine trees of 
which are overlooked by the house. 
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Once again let me advocate the placing 
of a memorial tablet on this house. The 
medallion used (such as that to Garrick on a 
house in Adelphi Terrace, which, by the way, 
has absurdly been conjectured as once the 
D'Israeli residence) offers but scant space for 
inscription, and 22, Theobalds Road, claiming 
two distinguished men, father and son, 
requires rather more words than _ usual. 
Might they not run thus ?— 

The House of 
Isaac D’Israeli, 
1802-1817, 
And the Birthplace 
of his son Benjamin, 
Ear! of K.G., 
c., i 
This, writ so plain “that he that runs may 
read,” would probably close the recurrent 
question of the birthplace ; and I feel sure no 
error would be committed. 
W. L. Rurrton. 


A UNIQUE BOOK. 

A SEVENTEENTH-CENTURY book, of the exist- 
ence of which nobody seems to have been 
aware up to the present time, notwithstanding 
the fact that it is a folio volume of 990 pages, 
has certainly a right to have its peculiarities 
recorded in‘ N. & Q. The book in question 
is now before me. It may be that there is a 
reference to it in some bibliographical work ; 
but, if so, I have not been able to discover it. 
I have made inquiries about it in all likely 
quarters, but hitherto entirely without suc- 
cess. If anything ts known concerning it, I 
dare say some correspondent of ‘N. & Q.’ is 
in possession of the information, and wil 
impart it to us. 

‘he book, as I have said, is a thick folio 
volume of nearly one thousand pages. It is 
printed in double columns, and is almost 
wholly written in doggerel verse. As each 
page contains on the average about 128 lines, 
the reader will — be able to figure 
up the appalling total. My copy unfortu- 
nately lacks the title-page—if, indeed, it ever 
had one. This, of course, much increases the 
difticulty of ascertaining anything about its 
authorship or history. It is (or rather has 
been) lettered on the back “Quaker Poems”; 
but this, as I shall show, is not a proper 
description of it. It would have been more 
correct to call it “ Anti-Quaker Poems.” 

I suppose I need hardly say that I have not 
accomplished the feat of reading through the 
whole of the doggerel of which the book is 
composed. It would indeed have to be a 
considerable bribe which would induce me to 
face that task. But I have read parts of it 
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with perhaps more attention than any one 
else has bestowed upon it since it was 
printed. What I have discovered as to the 
drift (one can hardly say meaning) of the 
rimes [ will now make known to the reader. 
The work consists of a series of addresses 
or discourses which were delivered to a 
gathering of ‘‘Companions”—for so the 
speaker always calls them—in the years 1657 
and 1658. The rimes of which they consist 
were extemporaneously composed—or at least 
were supposed to be so composed. The gift 
of riming extemporaneously is not so com- 
mon in England as in Italy; but the versi- 
fication of these addresses is of so loose and 
easy a kind that it is no great marvel if they 
were really delivered in the manner they are 
said to have been. The addresses were taken 
down by a reporter, who confesses that the 
lady sometimes spoke so fast that he was 
unable to follow her. 
Perhaps it will be as well, before going | 
further, to give a short specimen of the lady’s 
inspirations. On p.1 the heading is as fol- | 
lows: “Eighth Month, 11 day, being the first 
day of the Week, at nine of the Clock, 1657.” 
Then follows the address, of which the first 
lines are as follows :— 
The Spirit doth come in the way 
That the Spouse did before, 
The spouse she doth declare of him, 
So doth the Spirit, and more 
Over of God the Father too, 
And they rejoyce and bring 
Tydings unto the world of 
Christ the most glorious King; 
The spouse comes with a choice sweet note 
Of Christ’s most blessed reign 
And the Spirit it ever doth 
Rejoyce to do the same. 
The Spirit extols and lifts him high 
And choweth his great love, 
For ‘twas his will for sin to die, 
And nothing else could move; 
Which made the spouse come forth with song 
Of her beloved pure, 
Which must be sung to him alway, 
It ever shall endure. 
A little of this sort of stuff goes a long way, 
and therefore I will not try the reader's 
patience with any more of it. Perhaps the 
most remarkable thing about it is that it is 
much the same sort of doggerel that another 
female, crazed by religious enthusiasm, gave 
vent to nearly a century and a half later. In 
fact, the lady of these addresses must have been 
in several points an earlier Joanna Southcott ; 
and it seems probable that like causes in each 
case must have operated to produce the 
peculiar form of religious mania which each 
of them displayed. 
Upon the whole it seems likely that the 
author of these addresses—I am obliged to 


speak in this roundabout manner, because 
~ ‘oom is nowhere in the book any indica- 
tion as to her name—was at one time a 

uakeress, but for some reason deserted 
the Friends and attempted to found a sect of 
her own. It will have been noticed that the 
heading of the first discourse is in the Quaker 
style, and (as I have said before) the lady 
addresses her listeners as “Companions,” a 
term evidently suggested by the Ye term 
of “Friends.” In one of her addresses the 
reporter notes that “while this was uttered, 
the Quakers, being present, spake, but could 
not interrupt, for with more power and swift- 
ness the voice went on as followeth.” Further 
on there is another note :— 

‘“*] was an eye and ear witness to this psalm 
against the Quakers, and heard many of their im- 
pudent Objections: I shall instance some. Three 
men came in, sate down in the room; at the end of 


| two hours spake against the truth at the name of 


Christ, and election, then the voice answered their 
several Objections, which are in the Psalmn: they 
said, We were told, she could neither see nor hear, 
and yet she answers our words and knows we are in 
the room and names me one in the room: at which 


| they raged higher, and spake against the Kingdom- 


Truth; but the Lord sent down a louder voice that 
did drown this; and so swift that the writer could 
not take all: but as you may read victory, so I can 
witness that it had victory over them, that they 
were not able to tarry in the room, but went away 
raging against the truth in the Psalm.” 

The lady in one place confesses that her 
followers were few and uninfluential :— 

O what though we that prize spirit, 

An delight in David’s psalmn, 

Be a small inconsiderable company ! 

Yet let us fear no harm ; 

For in the spirit there is safety, 

There is defence most brave, 

And, O there is none like to it, 

With thousands we can engage. 

Although we are so few, yet God 

Represents thousands nigh, 

That shall come forth in rich array, 

And make Antichrists seat flye. 
As usual with feminine preachers, she dwells 
much upon the physical perfections of the 
objects of her devotion, as David, Solomon, 
and Christ. She was evidently deeply read 
in the Scriptures, and particularly in the 
Book of Revelation. Her volubility was 
evidently phenomenal, and it is no wonder 
that the poor Quakers mentioned above fled 
before the storm of it. 

Who was this woman preacher? The world 
has during the last hundred years become 
pretty familiar with religious enthusiasts of 
the feminine gender, but they were not com- 
mon in the seventeenth century. There must 
surely be some record of this particular 
prophetess. Perhaps she is mentioned in 
some of the many accounts of the doings of 
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the early Quakers. In one of her addresses 
she bestows warm praise upon two persons 
named Tillinghast and Pendarves, with whom 
she seems to have been connected in some 
way. Is anything known of these persons? 
Perhaps it is worth while to add that the 
lady’s doctrines seem to approximate more 
nearly to those of the Baptists than to those 
of any other sect. In one of her discourses 
she reports a dialogue between the Father and 
the Son, in which they discuss the question 
of the Fall of Man and the means of his 
redemption. This might have been thought 
to approach pretty closely to blasphemy, had 
not Milton followed the lady’s example—of 
course, in verse infinitely superior to hers, 
but not (if I may dare to say so) with much 
more success in point of good sense or g 
taste. Bertram Dose tt. 


SHAKESPEARE’S BOOKS. 
(Continued from p. 181.) 
Bassanio. So may the outward shows be least 
themselves : 
The world is still deceived with ornament. 
In law, what plea so tainted and corrupt 
But, being seasoned with a gracious voice, 
Obscures the show of evil? In religion 
What damned error but some sober brow 
Will bless it and approve it with a text, 
Hiding the grossness with fair ornament ? 
There is no vice so simple but assumes 
Some mark of virtue on his outward parts: 
How many cowards, whose hearts are all as false 
As stairs of sand, wear yet upon their chins 
The beards of Hercules and frowning Mars, 
Who, inward search’d, have livers white as milk ; 
And these assume but valour’s excrement 
To render them redoubted! Look on beauty, 
And you shall see ’tis purchased by the weight ; 
Which therein works a miracle in nature, 
Making them lightest that wear most of it : 
So are those crisped snaky golden locks 
Which make such wanton gambols with the wind, 
Upon supposed fairness, often known 
‘o be the dowry of a second head, 
The skull that bred them in the sepulchre. 
Thus ornament is but the guiled shore 
To a most dangerous sea, the beauteous scarf 
Veiling an Indian beauty. 
* Merchant of Venice,’ IIL. ii. 

I think that Shakespeare in this passage 
refers to ornament Poetical, thus described 
by Puttenham : 


This ornament is of two sorts, one-to satistie and 
delight th’eare onely by a goodly outward show 
set upon the matter with wordes and speaches 
smothly and tunably running: another by certaine 
intendments or sence of such wordes and speaches 
inwardly working a stirre to the mynde: that first 
qualitie the Greekes called Enargia of this word 
argos because it geveth a glorious lustre and light. 
This latter they called Energia of ergon, because it 
wrought with a strong and vertuous operation ; and 
figure breedeth them both, some serving to give 


glosse onely to a language, some to give efficacie by 
sence, and so by that meanes some of them serve the 
eare onely, some serve the conceit onely and not 
th’eare : there be of them also that serve both turnes 
as common servitours appointed for th’one and 
th’other purpose, which shall be hereafter spoken 
of in place: but because we have alleged before that 
ornament is but the good or rather bewtifull habite 
of language or stile, and figurative speaches the 
instrument wherewith we burnish our language for 
fashioning it to this or that measure and propor- 
tion, whence finally resulteth a long and continuall 
phrase or maner of writing or speach, which we 
call by the name of stile.” 

Puttenham in describing and Shakespeare 
in referring to this figure use the words 
ornament and outward show. Puttenham says 
“ornament is but the good or rather bewtifull 
habite of language or stile,” and Shakespeare 
says 


Ornament is but the guiled shore 

To a most dangerous sea, the beauteous scarf 

Veiling an Indian beauty. 
Moreover, according to Puttenham, orna- 
ment is the deautiful habit of language, and 
according to Shakespeare ornament is the 
Leauteous scarf. W. L. Rusuron. 

(T'o be continued.) 


GramMaTicaL Dictionary Wantep. — If 
some body of devoted lexicographers would 
give us a “grammatical” dictionary, there 
would be one pebblefeweron the beach. Man 
small works deal with such changes of word- 
form as occur in case, number, voice, mood, and 
tense ; but the best is insufficient. In the 
ideal “ grammatical ” dictionary language and 
dialect should both be included, because 
it is in the latter that the greatest doubt 
exists in the minds of students as to irregu- 
larities and peculiarities in spelling and con- 
jugation. Technical terms should also have 
tull treatment, especially those taken from 
foreign languages. Some work of more scho- 
larly and comprehensive character than a 
vade mecum should give to the man who seeks 
accurate information the plural of this term, 
for instance. (Vade nodbiscum would 
sciolistic and based upon a confusion of ideas.) 
It would be but an element of the case that 
such orthographical variations as “ benefited,” 
“ profited,” and “ allotted” should be furnished 
under their main forms. And the work 
should show exactly how far such a word as 
the Stock Exchange “coup” has penetrated 
grammatically. Conceding the point that it 
is used correctly as a verb, we are confronted 
with the question whether the form “he had 
couped,” which is going the round of the 
papers in an anecdote concerning Mr. Car- 
negie, is established in the language. Further, 


if the dictionary gave all the forms of the 
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dialect word “cop,” meaning to catch in the 
sense of to take, then one would know, apart 
from etymology, whether “copped” and 
“couped ” are synonymous or associated. It 
will be seen readily also that this would be a 
language-dialect dictionary, as distinguished 
from the dialect-language form of the‘ E.D.D.’ 
The principle on which the select lists of 
Latin and Greek words in the appendix to 
Prof. Skeat’s ‘Concise Etymological Dic- 
tionary’ are arranged — take, for example, 
the words “ lattice-work” and “ cancel,” which 
are derived from cancri—shows what might 
be done in the way of further progress in this 
important dictionary-making period. A dic- 
tionary of synonyms, even if compiled on the 
widest possible lines, would cover only part 
of the ground. ARTHUR MAYALL. 
Mossley, Lancs. 


“Topacco”: “ Prrocue.”—“ Whether ‘to- 
bacco’ is Haytian or Caribbean I cannot as 
yet discover,” said Prof. Skeat some years ago 
(Trans. Phil. Soc., 1888-90, p. 147). In the 
new edition (1901) of his valuable ‘Concise 
Etymological Dictionary ’ he describes it as a 
word taken from the language of Hayti, but 
his only authority for this is Clavigero (1789), 
who, from his late date, is practically useless. 
There is an older and far more explicit writer, 
namely, Oviedo (1535), whom the professor 
has overlooked. The edition I use of his 
works is that published by the Madrid Aca 
demy in 1851. I find two important passages 
bearing on this term. The first of these 
states that it belongs to the language of Hayti 
(“En lengua desta isla de Haiti 6 Espaiola 
se dice tabaco,” vol. iv. p. 96). The other 
states that ‘‘a aquel tal instrumento con que 
toman el humo...... llaman los Indios tabaco, 
é no 4 la hierva, 6 suefio que les toma” (vol. i. 
p. 131). Tabaco, therefore, was then used in 
three senses: firstly and most correctly, for 
the pipe ; secondly, for the plant ; thirdly, for 
the sleep which followed its use. These 
quotations have never found their way into 
any English dictionary. 

Of pirogue Prof. Skeat remarks that it is 
“said to be Caribbean.” He may be glad to 
know that this point also is settled by Oviedo 
(“Ilamanlas los Caribes piraguas,’ vol. i. 
p. 171). Jas. Piatt, Jun. 


Mozart's SKuLL.—The following appeared 
in the Standard of 11 October from its Vienna 
correspondent :— 


“The skull of Mozart, which, since the death of 
Prof. Hyrtl, who kept it in his house, has been 
transferred from one place to another, has now 
found its final home in the Museum at Salzburg. 


the solemnity befitting the occasion. An attempt 
was made some time ago to substitute another skull 
as that of Mozart’s for the one preserved by Prof. 
Hyrtl, but the fraud was discovered ; upon which, 
in some mysterious way, the spurious skull dis- 
appeared and the genuine one was restored to its 
lace. Every care will be taken at the Salzburg 
Museum of what is the only known portion that is 
left of the great composer’s remains. The place of 
his grave is forgotten, and even for the authenticity 
of the skull there is only the evidence of a grave- 
digger, an engraver, and the late Prof. Hyrtl.’ 


S. 


STEALING THE Stars.—The following in- 
stance of twentieth-century ignorance ap- 
peared in the Daily Telegraph of 10 October : 

“A St. Petersburg dispatch received in Paris 
states that the arrival of a band of Russian astro- 
nomers at Tomsk, in Siberia, where they are about 
to establish an observatory, has caused an outburst of 
hostility among the peasants in the neighbourhood. 
The natives are convinced that the astronomers will 
gather the stars together in a bag and take them 
away, thus causing droughts, since the rain, they 
believe, comes from the stars.” 

The Daily News of the 11th inst., in a long 
letter on Siberia’s capital from its special 
correspondent, states that the town is half 
full of millionaires, “uncouth, illiterate men, 
unable to write their own names, and abso- 
lutely ignorant of the outer world. They 
know no place but Tomsk, and they think 
there is no place like it. London and Paris 
are but vague names tothem. If you begin 
talking about these cities they grunt and 
regard you as a liar.” ‘ 


Hatiey.—I shall be very pleased to ex- 
change notes with those having information 
respecting the Halley families of England, and 
particularly that of Dr. Edmond Halley 
(1656-1742), the second Astronomer Royal. 

F. McPIke. 

4205, Evans Avenue, Station “‘ M,” Chicago. 


Back-ForMATIONS. — In 9" §, vii. 5 I see 
hurgle, edit, greed, and collate mentioned as 
examples of back-formations. To these may 
be added the cockney verb to empt, back- 
formation from its own preterite emptied. 


C. Harpur. 
Carlisle. 


Jonn Ramace, Mrntature Patnter.— For 
the benefit of some future inquirer, I enclose 
a cutting from the Vew York Evening Post, 
bearing the signature of Mr. John D. Ander- 
son :— 


* All records of John Ramage’s early history lead 
to the conclusion that he was an Irishman, born in 
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Henry Lidell, a London merchant, took place shortly 
before he embarked with his bride for America. 
This was probably not long before the breaking out 
of the Revolutionary war. Ramage was hostile to 
the cause of the colonists. It is mentioned by a 
writer of the period that ‘John Ramage, an artist 
and woldsmith” was made a second lieutenant of the 
Royal Irish Volunteers, formed in Boston by the 
Irish merchants of that city in 1775. The next 
spring saw Boston evacuated, and John Ramage 
followed the flag of the British to Halifax. He is 
next heard of in 1780, a time when the British were 
hard pressed, as living in New York, where he was 
commissioned by General Patterson a lieutenant 


in Company Seven of the City Militia. That he 
remained in the city after the evacuation in 1783 
appears probable. 

“Tt was on the morning of October 3, 1789, that | 
the first President walked down to No. 25, William | 
Street, then the studio of the artist, and gave him | 
a sitting for a portrait, which was, when completed, 
to become the possession of Mrs. Washington. Betty 
Washington, afterwards Mrs. Lewis, subsequently 
became the custodian of the miniature, and she in 
turn left it to her f randdaughter, Otwanna Carter, 
who married Dr. W. O. Carter, of Lynchburg, Va. 
By him it was hexueathed to Jenny Latham, the 
mother of Mr. H. 8. Stabler, of Baltimore, in whose 
keeping the relic now is. 

“The miniature is in a time-worn oval case, at 
the back of which is a lock of Washington’s hair. 
The President is painted in the full uniform of a 
general, except that he wears no hat. The hair, of 
course, is powdered. On his breast is the Order of 
the Cincinnati. A high white stock surrounds the 
neck, and the tie of white lace fills the space left 
open by the unbuttoned waistcoat. The carmines 

the face and the blue and buff of the uniform are 
remarkably fresh and clear against a background of 
blended blue and green; and, indeed, all the tints 
and shadings of the features are as fresh as though 
the work had just been completed. The portrait 
bears every mark of having been done with the 
utmost care, the detail being little short of marvel- 
lous. The face, with its lines of indomitable energy 
and determination, shows us the Washington o 
Valley Forge rather than the Washington of the 
serener days of the P residency and the retirement. 
Surrounding the miniature is a beautiful frame of 
gold made by the artist, who was quite as skilled in 
the art of the goldsmith as with his brush. It is 
richly chased, in a rare design, and adds much to 
the beauty of the relic. 

““In the possession of Mrs. Moses S. Beach, of 
Peekskill, N. Y., is another and scarcely less artistic 
miniature of Washington by Ramage. It was 
picked up by her husband in 1884 in a jewelry 
Soap in Montreal, whither the artist —- nevens 
become heavily involved in debt in New York, 
largely through readiness to assist impecunious 
friends—fled to escape imprisonment, and where he 
subsequently lived until his death. In a memo- 
randum which the artist left he wrote several times 
that his health was excellent and that he was able 
to do work which, even to his most severe critic 
(himself), appeared remarkable, in view of his age 
and discontented mind. He apnears to have found 
friends in plenty among the members of several 
well-known French families. 

“At the time Mr. Beach secured the miniature 
he learned something of its history. It had been 
sent to the shop by a Frenchwoman to be sold, the 


| 
| 


artist having given it to her father in gratitude for 
some kindness in Ramage’s last illness. Lifelike 
though the portrait is, it was almost certainly 
painted from memory. 

“While fortune smiled on Ramage in New York 
he dressed in the height of fashion. This descrip- 
tion was given of him by a writer of the time: ‘A 
handsome man of middle age. He wore a scarlet 
coat with mother-of-pearl buttons, white silk waist- 
coat, embroidered with colored flowers, black satin 
breeches with paste knee-buckles, white silk stock- 
ings, large silver buckles on his shoes, and a small 
cocked hat on the upper part of his powdered hair, 
leaving the curls at i ears displayed. His costume 
was completed by a gold-headed cane and a snuff- 
box.’ His first wife died in 1784, and being urged 
by her father to marry again, he espoused in 1787 
the daughter of John Collins—Catherine, one of the 
belles of the city.” 

Ricuarp H. THornron. 

Portland, Oregon. 


Qurrits, 

WE must request correspondents desiring infor- 
mation on family matters of only private interest 
to affix their names and addresses to their queries, 
in order that the answers may be addressed to them 
direct. 


Arms on Mua.—On a large china mug, 
looking a hundred years old, lately bought 
at Banbury, is a coat of arms, the left half 
gold with a bugle horn, with strings below 
and two black six-pointed stars above ; the 
right half white, with a green tree slanting 
from left (its roots) to right (its head); and 
across this right half, from left to right, is a 
red band with three gold crosslets on it. The 
motto is “ Love conceals as well as conquers.” 
| Crest, a stag couchant. The coat is not in 


4 Papworth. My friend the great G. E. C. 


cannot find it. Can any reader tell me whose 
it is? F. J. FURNIVALL. 


E. Marston & Co., PUBLISHERS, 1833.— 
I have lately seen a work in two volumes 
entitled “The Modern Cymon, from the 
‘Jean’ of Paul de Kock. London : E. Marston 
and Co., 3, New Broad St. Court. 1833.” 
As I was but a small boy of eight in those 
days, it is perhaps needless to say that I am 
not the publisher there mentioned ; nor could 
he have been any family connexion of mine. 
My late partner Sampson Low commenced 
business in 1819, and he may possibly have 
knownthat E Marston, buthe never mentioned 
him tome. [am curious to know what was 
the beginning and what the end of that firm; 
or whether this ‘Modern Cymon’ was the 
only work issued by them. The translator 
promises in his preface “ to give a translation 
of all his best works, carefully weeded from 
indelicacy and impiety, &c.” As a matter of 
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curiosity only I shall be glad of any informa- 
tion about this firm of publishers, as I have 
been under the impression that I was the 
first London publisher bearing the name of 
E. MARSTON. 


St. Dunstan’s House. 


JeHAN ByTHARNE.—Can some French corre- 
spondent of ‘ N. & Q.’ tell me anything about | 
this man, who wrote ‘ Livre de Guerre tant | 


of Monmouth, with the heiress of Winter of 
the same parish; or of the descent of the 
said Cradock from the Cradocks of Newton, 
in the county of Pembroke. The facts are 
vouched for by excellent authority, but the 
references to the proofs have been lost and 
forgotten. Joun Hopson MATrHEws. 
Town Hall, Cardiff. 


St. Kitpa.—Will some learned reader of 


par Mer que par Terre’ in 1543, the MS. of | «N. & «).’ throw light on the genesis of 
which is now in the Bibliothéque Nationale, | this name of this Outer Hebridean island ! 
Fr. MSS. 38901 He calls himself “cannonier | [yn the fourteenth century the island was 


ordinaire du roy.” He is not named in the | 
‘Biographie Universelle, nor by Brunet, | 
from which I conclude that this was his only | 
literary work, and that it was never printed. 

. K. Laueuron. 


DiIcKENSIANA: PHRASE OF Mrs. Gamp.— | 
In chap. xxv. of ‘Martin Chuzzlewit’ the | 
following expression is used by Mrs. Gamp: | 
“Toss or buy for kidney ones.” Is it correct | 
to assume that it was customary for boys to 
toss the hot-pie man for his pies? I shall be 
glad if some reader will favour me with an | 
explanation. In Seymour's second illustra- | 
tion for ‘The Pickwick Papers,’ entitled ‘The 
Pugnacious Cabman,’ is prominently repre- 
sented a hot-pie man, who carries on his left 
arm a pie oven and in his right hand an 
instrument having a dial-plate. Has this 
machine anything to do with the conjectured 
custom of tossing, or otherwise gambling, for 
pies F. G. Krrron. 


OPERA-HEARERS, EACH WITH A LIGHTED 
CanbLe.—The Prompter of Tuesday, 4 Decem- 
ber, 1734, when discussing “the vast supe- 
riority which the last-imported Semivir has 
over the rest of his mutilated Brethren,” | 
says, p. 1, col. 2 :— 

“T went some time ago to the Hay-market, to | 
hear this new kind of Syren. I had my Book, and | 
my little Wazx-Candle, according to the Method 
wactised inthe Middle-Regions there, but the only | 

Jse I made of either, was, to look when there was 
a Prospect of a Song, and to wait with Impatience 
till then.” 

Is there any picture of an opera audience 
thus wax-tapered, or any confirmation of 
this custom? J. F. 


‘Hic Mutier et Vir.’— Who is the 
author of this satire on dress? It was pub- 
lished in 1620 or thereabouts. Losuc. 


Crapock : Winter.—I should greatly 
esteem the favour of a reference to some 
authority, printed or manuscript, which would 
afford stom of the marriage, about the 


beginning of the seventeenth century, of a 
Cradock of Llangwm Uchaf, in the county 


called Hirt or Hirta, and to-day the Gaelic- 
ane folk call it Heerst. In a Dutch 
chart of about 1660 it is called St. Kilder. 


| There is no St. Kilda in the calendar. Is 


there any light to be looked for from the 
records of Culdee Christianity ? 
C. S. Warp. 


BRAHAM THE Sincer.—In what vear did 
John Braham publicly profess himself a 
Christian? Can any one refer me to a place 
where his proclamation may be found } 


R. N. D. 


Tue Mirre.—In an ancient volume on 
heraldry—‘* The Elements of Heraldry. By 
Mr. Porny, French-Master at Eton-College. 
The Second Edition corrected. London: 
Printed for T. Carnan, and F. Newbery, 
Junior, at No. 65, in St. Paul’s Church-yard. 
mpccLxx1.”—I recently found the following 
interesting description of the mitre :— 

“The Archbishops and Bishops of England and 
Ireland place a Mitre over their Coat-of-arms. It 
isa round Cap pointed and cleft at the top, from 
which hang two Pendants fringed at both ends, 
with this difference, that the Bishop’s Mitre is only 
surrounded with a Fillet of gold, set with precious 
stones......whereas the Archbishop's issues out of 
a Ducal Coronet......This Ornament, with other 
Masquerade Garments, it still worn by all the 
Archbishops and Bishops of the Church of Rome, 
whenever they officiate with solemnity; but it is 
never used in England, otherwise than on Coats-of- 
arms, as before mentioned.” 

With regard to this statement, there would 
seem to be two questions which suggest 
themselves for elucidation :— 

(1) As to the difference between the archi- 
episcopal and episcopal mitres. Is there any 
special reason why the former should be 
surrounded by a ducal coronet? Lf not, how 
did the mistake arise, and why is it in- 
variably perpetuated still? 

(2) Instating that mitres were “never used 
in England ” at the time when his volume was 
issued, viz., in 1771, Mr. Porny was surely 
in error, for the Roman Catholic Vicars- 
Apostolic must certainly have worn them. 

In any case,it would be interesting to know 
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when and by whom the use of the mitre editions. I cannot find it in his poems. Can 


was restored in the Church of England. 
Will any of your readers enlighten me on 
this point ? H. BasKERVILLE. 
Crowsley Park, Henley-on-Thames. 
(Have you consulted Woodward's ‘ Ecclesiastical 
Heraldry ’?} 


Crossing Knives anp Forks. — Eighty 
years ago people in the State of Vermont at 
the end of a meal used to lay down knives and 


forks on their plates so as to cross each other at | 


right angles, and thus formed the figure of the 
Greek cross. Is such a custom now existent 
in England or elsewhere? It is described by 
Browning's lines :— 
When he’s finished his refection, 
Knife and fork he never lays 
Crosswise, to my recollection, 
As I do in Jesus’ praise. 
How far in the past can this usage be traced ? 
Was a spoon so placed before forks were 
known? The ol ns fashion of leaving 
knife and fork side by side across the middle 
of a plate has been thought to date from the 
French Revolution, and to be a petty speci- 
men of manifold endeavours to abolish 
Christian usages. What evidence is there in 
favour of this opinion ? 
James D. 

Madison, Wis. 

[Our American correspondent drew attention to 
this custom 7 8. iv. 89. Some information appeared 
on p. 177 of the same volume. ]} 


“ Luncere.”— By a warrant of 20 June, 1332 
(Exchequer, Treasury of the Receipt, War- 
rants for Issues, bundle la, No. 712), 
Edward III. ordered 
“vn Auge de bone graundeure jpour baigner 
nostre file & vne petite cuue lungete.’ 

The last word may possibly be Aingete. In 
either case what is its meaning? 2 


Joun Fowke, Governor or DroGuEepa.— 
He was a colonel in [Ireland under Lord 
Deputy Fleetwood, and M.P. for cos. Meath 
and Louth in the Cromwellian Parliaments 
of 1654-5 and 1656-8. Any particulars of 
him will oblige. Was he related to Alder- 
man John Fowke, Lord Mayor of London 
in 1652-3? W. D. 


Scorr Query.—May I ask through your 
columns the authorship of these lines! 
Such was our fallen father’s fate, 
Yet better than mine own ; 
He shared his exile with his mate, 
I’m banished forth alone. 
The verse is at the head of the twenty-third 
chapter of * The Bride of Lammermoor’ and 
attributed to Waller, but not in the original 


any one help me ? F. G. Norton. 


‘Tue Crantap.’—Who wrote ‘ The Craniad, 
or Spurzheim Illustrated,’ a poem in 12mo, 
published by Cadell in the former half of last 
century ? C. K. 


BALLANTYNE AND LockHart.—Were there 
any reviews, at the time, of the Ballantyne 
v. Lockhart pamphlets of 1839 ? R. 8. 


“ Ben-CLERK.” — Caryl on Job iv. 18 (ed. 
1671, p. 137) has this passage :— 

* And if a man that hath not only some smatter- 
ing of learning and knowledge, but is a professed 
Scholer, be looked upon as ignorant, compared with 
the Ben-clerks and great Scholers of the World ; is it 
any wonder that Angels should be called fools, in 
reference to the infinite wisdom of God?” 

Is this a misprint for Beau-clerk, or can the 
combination be otherwise explained ? 
C. DEEDEs. 

Brighton. 


Tuomas WILLIAMSON, ENGRAVER.—Can any 
information be afforded me about Thomas 
Williamson, who engraved several pictures 
after George Morland in the earliest years 
of last century? He is not named in the 
‘Dict. Nat. Biog.,’ in Bryan, or in Redgrave s 
‘ Dictionary of Artists of the British School’ 
but I believe I have somewhere seen it sta 
that he came to London from Liverpool. 

Iam sorry to hear that there is no prospect 
of a new edition of Redgrave’s ‘ Dictionary’ 
(as above) ; the last (second) was issued in 
1878, and is difficult to obtain. This work, 
carried up totheend of the nineteenth century 
would be a boon to a good many people, an 
I hope the want may in some a soon 


supplied. B. H. 


“ PARVER ALLEY.”—In 1661, of two pews in 
the church of Swingfield, Kent, it is stated, 
“They both of them standing together in the 
varver alley uppermost next to the pulpit.” 
Joes this mean the lesser or side aisle, as distin- 
guished from the centre aisle of the church ? 
Or is it a corruption of parvise or porch alley 
—the entrance passage from the porch? The 
words occur in a presentment made at a 
visitation of the Archdeacon of Canterbury. 

Arruur Hussey. 

Tankerton-on-Sea, Kent. 


Srone Putprr.—Has the stone pulpit in the 
open, near Abbey Church, Shrewsbury, been 
known as the “ Druids’ Pulpit”? Can dates 
of erection, &c., be given ? Fortis. 


Tue Museum at THE Hospice or Sr. Ber- 
NARD.— Does there exist any accurate de- 
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scription of the antiquities contained in this 
museum? A friend writing to me from 
Switzerland, after a visit to the hospitable 
monks of Mont St. Bernard, says of it :— 

“I wish somebody would write a paper on the 
contents of this museum. You have flint arrow- 
heads, pots with cremated bones, Roman_ re- 
mains in an endless variety; statues, inscriptions, 
weapons, inscribed tablets, safety pins, and a large 
assortment of coins. As the bulk of these have 
been found in or near the pass during the last 200 
years, the ensemble is vastly interesting.” 

W.S 


V. S. B. 


Avutuors or Quotations WANTED.— 
They lie in yonder churchyard 
At rest—and so are we. 
Shapes of a dream. 
Word-catchers who live on syllables. 
Give sorrow vent. 
[Probably a mistake for “‘ Give sorrow words ”— 
* Macbeth.*] 
To rally life’s whole energies to die. 
Severe and beautiful. 
Now Sirius rages. 
With Tartar faces thronged and horrent uniforms. 
A. E. 8. 


Beylies. 


ST. CLEMENT DANES. 
(9 S. vii. 64, 173, 274, 375 ; viii. 17, 86, 186.) 

Tue object of H.’s argument, if I under- 
stand it rightly, is to show that although this 
church was named after “San Clemente, the 
Northman’s church at Rome,” yet no Danish 
colony existed in its neighbourhood. But H. 
has failed to meet my assertion that we know 
of no church dedicated to St. Clement, ex- 
cept that in the Strand, which received the 
appellation of Dacorum” or “ Danorum,” 
and he has apparently overlooked the record 
evidence which I cited in my first note on 
the subject (9 S. vii. 65), and which to my 
mind conclusively proves the presence of 
Danes in the vicinity of the church. 

The long list of names ending in -wick and 
-ey does not seem to me very relevant to the 
subject. But even on this point I am not 
correctly quoted. H. says that if “Cor, 
PrRIDEAUX can prove his case that the name 
of Wych Street was derived from Aldewych, 
this would be an important proof of the 
presence of a Danish colony near St. Clement 

Janes.” I endeavoured to prove no case of 
the kind. H. had asserted that “it would be 
hard to find the specifically Danish termina- 


tion of -wichin any place-name of the Thames | 


Valley above London Bridge.” 


Church and St. Giles’s Hospital was known 
as early as the time of Henry III. as ** Alde- 
| wych” (Hardy and Page’s ‘ Feet of Fines for 
| Middlesex,’ i. 13), and I observed ofcter that 
‘**the second syllable is supposed by many 
topographers to be responsible for Wych 
Street.”. H. further remarks that “Cot. 
PripEaAuXx will doubtless allow that ‘Ald- 
wych’ may be simply a translation of ‘ Vetus 
Vicus, a British settlement on the road from 
Thorney to London.” I am quite willing to 
admit that “Aldwych” may be represented 
in Latin by “ Vetus Vicus,” but I have never 
met with any documentary evidence of that 
form, and the notion that Aldwich was a 
British settlement, so far as I know, rests on 
no foundation whatever. What we do know 
is that the termination -wich or -wick is not 
a native English word, and that the A.-S. 
wie, a dwelling, from which it is derived, is 
merely borrowed from the Latin wicus, a 
village. The name of Aldwych certainly 
yresupposes an ancient settlement, but the 
Srecthese that it was British appears to me 


to have no bearing on the real question at 


| issue. 


Another incidental point which has been 


| raised by H. is with regard to the Teutonic 


settlement in the Crimea. He still seems to 
think that the settlers were of Low German 
or Scandinavian stock, notwithstanding the 
evidence I produced to show that they were 
in all probability High Germans. I will say 
no more on this question, except to express 
the wish that Prof. Skeat would overhaul 
the list of words drawn up by Busbecq, and 
would give the readers of ‘N. & Q.’ the 
benefit of his views on that interesting 
subject. W. F. Prrpeaux. 


Mr. Harrison may like to know: 1. That I 
am quite aware -wich, -wyck, or -wick may 
derive either from the Latin vieus or the 
Scandinavian vik (bay), and that the termi- 
nation of Droitwich in Worcestershire or 
Eaton Wick (Bucks) has not the same mean- 
ing as that of Wick (Caithness), [Ipswich 
(Suffolk), or Smerwick Bay (Kerry), the only 
-wick T can find in Ireland. 

2. Osgood Clapa, the eponymus of Clapham, 
is usually called a Dane, and I confess that 
in calling Clapham Danish I was thinking 
mainly of the extremely defensible nature of 
the -ham named from him, rather than of 
that “ham” itself, as my argument was 
running chiefly on topographical grounds. 

3. I do not profess to be a Scandinavian 


In disproof | scholar, so as to distinguish between Norse, 


of this statement, I pointed out that the| Icelandic, and Danish words, but in using 
village which lay between St. Clement's | the word Danish I sinned in Co. PripEAUX’s 
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company, for many of his arguments as to the 
Danish origin of St. Clement Danes were 
based on the dedication of a church in Norway. 
Moreover, the original name for the Northern 
tongue was Dansk. It only became Norrenska 
tunga in the thirteenth century. 

4. I should imagine that Mr. Harrison 
would hardly claim -wich=vik as a Saxon 
termination. Outside of Scandinavian lands 
the only instances I can find of its use are 
in place-names on the coast line of Riigen, 
a Sclavonian settlement from which many 
sea-rovers came, where it is wick, and in 
Oesel, an Esthonian island, formerly Danish, 
as wik, unless Wijk-bij-Duurstede on the Lek, 
in Utrecht (Holland), be an exception. Wijk 
aan Zee and Rijswijk, near the can should 
be vicus, as Hague=Ad Hagam Comitis. 

5. Surely geographical position should lead 
us to suppose that names like Harwich, Dun- 
wich, have the equivalent of Reijkavik, Haver- 
viig, Laurvig, and not of Droitwich, Vicovaro, 
and that there must be some good causes 
both in history and geography for the fact 
that such a termination is so general on the 
Kentish shore on the lower Thames Valley 
below London Bridge and so rare above it, 
whilst in other parts of England it is in all 
its forms most frequent in those districts 
which are known to have been the chosen 
haunts of the Northern Sea rovers of the ninth 
century,and in the upper Thames Valley itself 
is found as wick, just in that district between 
Cricklade and Lechlade which was within 
reach of the great Danish winter camp at 
Chippenham. Hence I do not think it is 
“amusing” to call wieh=vik a specifically 
Danish termination, although I admit Scan- 
dinavian might be a more appropriate term. 

6. L would submit that the existence of 
the settlement of Charing with a well-known 
Jutish tribal name (there are two Charings 
in Kent, near Ashford) renders it impro- 
bable that the Via de Aldewych (cf. Ald- 
wick, near Bognor Sussex)=Wych Street, 
of which Con. PrrpEaux speaks, can derive 
its name from a Danish settlement, if we 
take wych=vicus in this case, meaning “Old 
Village.” If it=v7s, I fully admit that he 
has a very strong argument against my theory 
that Danes= Dacicus; but I would submit that 


the only conceivable -vié would be the estuary 
of the Fleet, which is some way from Wych | 
Street, and that it is curious, as | have already | 
— out, that after the massacre on St. 
irice’s Day, 1002, any Danish colony should | 
have been planted above London Bridge when 
there were so many sites available below it. 
Hence, I venture to think, Wych Street is an 
inconclusive argument. H. 


“ Roor-BATJE”—Rep Coat (9 §. viii. 282). 
—May I shelter myself under the admission 
that I hurriedly wrote ll. 6 and 7 of above 
note instead of “The Dutch word of which 
hatje is a diminutive is cognate with the 
A.-S. péid...... ” &e.? 
“Hatsu” (9 §, viii. 81, 255).—Will the 
writer who signs Q. V. kindly note that I 
am the authority on the point as to whether 
or not my researches have been thorough in 
the superlative or any other degree, and that 
I should be consulted before a statement of 
the nature of that contained in his contribu- 
tion is made? As a matter of fact I dis- 
covered “halch” in the ‘H.E.D.’ before 
“halse,” which I cited. The latter I gave 
because I was at that point dealing with 
etymology. Had I been confining myself to 
orthography I should have mentioned 
‘*halsh” itself, which is given in the dic- 
tionary. My points were, and are, that 
“halsh” should be given as a main word, 
that both substantival and verb forms 
should be noticed under that main word, and 
that the word in that form is not provincial 
and dialectal, but technical and general. 
This I stated at the first reference. It is not 
necessary to exhibit anything in the nature 
of fetish-worship in order to show one’s 
appreciation of the ‘ H.E.D.’ 
ArTHUR MAYALL. 


With the precise philological value of Mr. 
MAYALL’s communication I am not greatly 
concerned. I am obliged to him—as I have 
been several times before—for a very in- 
teresting contribution to filature-lore. 

THomas J. JEAKES. 

Tower House, New Hampton. 


Sourn Arrican Names (9"" §. iv. 436, 519 ; 
v. 49, 113).—I recently discussed some South 
African names, chiefly those of Portuguese 
origin, such as Delagoa Bay; and also those 
derived from personal names, such as Durban, 
Pretoria, and Potchefstroom. Respecting 
those derived from Dutch words something 
may be added, inasmuch as Dutch seems not 
to be so generally known as French or 
German. Thus Paardeberg, which has sprung 
into notoriety as the site of the most impor- 
tant British success during the present war, 
means simply the horse hill, the Dutch 
word paarde, a horse, being the same as the 
German Pferd and the English palfrey. 
The same word explains many names, such as 
Paardekop and Paardekraal. Other animal 
names often found in local topography are 
seen in Hartebeestfontein, Rhenoster River, 
Olifant River Elandslaagte and Elands- 
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fontein, Luipaard Vlei, Wolvehoek, and 
Hondeklip. //oek means a corner or cape, 
and lip, another frequent element in Dutch 
names, means rock or cliff, as in Klipfontein 
and Cape Hangklip, where the first syllable 
shows that the rock or cliff overhangs. The 
word modder, mud, explains the Modder 
River, as well as Modderfontein and Zwart 
Modder, the latter meaning black mud, while 
Zwart Kop is black knoll. Vryheid, a place 
which has been conspicuous of late, is the 
same asthe German Frezheit, freedom, a name 
paralleled by the West African Liberia, the 
American Liberty, and to some extent by 
the European Villafranca and Fribourg. We 
find riet, reed, in many names, such as Riet- 
fontein and Great Riet. Vilak means flat, as 
in Vlakfontein, while Rondeval is the round 
valley, and Vredefort contradicts itself as 
the peaceful fortress. Magersfontein is the 
poor spring, Roodevaal the red_ valley, 
while Graspan explains itself as the grassy 
cup. Other words, such as dorp, stadt, burg, 
berg, rand, veldt, rivier, and vilet, resemble 
English or German words, and require no 
explanation. Isaac TAYLOR 


Sr. Marcetta (9 §. viii. 264).—There is 
more than one corrigendum at this reference. 
The saint was not a “young martyr,” not a 
martyr in the common acceptance of the word 
at all, and certainly over seventy years of age 
at her death in 410. Moreover, the note 
ison the wrong track. Under 31 January 
Baring-Gould has a jejune sketch of Marcella, 
whose story has nething of legend about it. 

She sprang from the great house of the 
Mareelli, very wealthy, and had a palace on 
the Aventine. She was early inclined to 
asceticism, and, after a married life of a few 
months, devoted her wealth largely to charity. 
From 382 to 385 she attached herself to 
St. Jerome, besetting him with Biblical 
questionings, and “he wrote for her some 
fifteen different treatises on difficult passages 
of Scripture and Church history.” In 387 she 
retired, with Principia, her adopted daughter, 
to a small house outside the walls ; but when 
Alaric attacked Rome (410) she was back in 
her Aventine mansion, which, however, had 
long before had its treasures dispersed among 
relations and the poor. She had been the 
first Roman of noble family to become a nun, 
and when the Goths burst into the house, 
believing that her humble dress was but a 
mask to conceal wealth, they severely 
scourged her. She clung to the knees of her 
assailants, begging only that they would 
spare the virtue of Principia. They were 


Church. She died a few days afterwards. 
St. Jerome is the principal authority for her 
life. See Smith and Wace, ‘ Dict. Christian 
Biog.’ C. S. Warp. 


Dr. Owen in his ‘Sanctorale Catholicum,’ 
under date of 5 September, says: “In North 
Wales, the feast of St. Marcella, Virgin, 
Patroness of the Abbey of Strata Marcella 
by Welshpool.” Harry Hems. 

Fair Park, Exeter. 


CuitprREN Hancep S. viii. 243).—The 
story of the boy hanged at Chelmsford bears 
a suspicious resemblance to another story, 
according to which, in or before 1630, a boy of 
nine was executed at the Berkshire assizes 
for burning a house or two. This statement 
is quoted from a letter of 27 March, 1630, by 
Masson, ‘ Lifeof Milton,’ vol. i., edition of 1881, 
p. 232. It is permissible to hope that the 
story of 1630, which Masson calls “ horrible,” 
is the true and only foundation for the state- 
ment made by your correspondent in 
3™ S. i. 39. 


Mr. Henry C. Lea, in his ‘History of the 
Inquisition, vol. i. p. 236, says that in this 
country ‘‘as recently as 1833 a child of nine 
was sentenced to be hanged for breaking a 
patched pane of glass and stealing twopence 
worth of paint.” 
| I havea note that Mr. Cooper King, in his 
‘History of Berkshire,’ p. 119, tells of a child 
being hanged, but as | have not access to the 
volume [ cannot give the particulars. 

ASTARTE. 

From ‘Haydn's Dictionary of Dates’ I 
rather that John Any Bird Bell, a boy of 
fourteen years of age, was hanged at Maid. 
stone on 1 August, 1831, for the murder of 
Richard Taylor, a boy one year his junior. 
It is strange that this should have occurred in 
the same year as the arson case mentioned 
by PoLitictaNn, to which I see no reference in 
Haydn. Joun T. Pace. 

West Haddon, Northamptonshire. 


Artists’ Mistakes (9 8S. iv. 107, 164, 237, 
293 ; v. 32, 317, 400; vi. 44; viii. 171).—The 
blunders committed by painters in repre- 
senting details of uniform are worth record- 
ing, if only to cause more care to be taken in 
these details in future. Here are a few 
instances which occur to me. In the J/lus- 
trated London News the men of the Foot 
Guards lining the streets in London during 
the funeral procession of the first Duke of 
Wellington are shown as shouldering their 
muskets on the wrong shoulder. In a modern 
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head the uniforms there shown did not exist. 
In the ‘Meeting of Wellington and Blucher 
on the Field of Waterloo’ all the English are 


wearing moustaches, when none but Hussars | 


wore them. I saw a painting to-day, in a 


window in Jermyn Street, in which a Hussar is | 


depicted without a moustache and with his 
elisse improperly hung on. Frequently I 
1ave seen pistols placed backwards in the 
holsters. When Boehm was engaged on his 
figures for the base of the Wellington Monu- 
ment, now opposite Apsley House, he experi- 
enced great trouble in the endeavour to be 
accurate, especially in the matter of the Ennis- 
killen Dragoon. The regimental records gave 
a representation of the dress at this period, 
but it was wrong ; and it was correctly done, 
owing to the actual dress—1815 was the year 
required—being at the United Service Institu- 
tion. Appeal to the dress regulations is 
absolutely necessary before committing to 
posterity such blunders, only a very few 
examples of which I have found and made a 
note of. 

Why have we no national dress museum, 
say in conjunction with the Royal Academy ! 
No further errors such as I speak of could then 
occur, and art would certainly be aided. 

Harotp MALet, Col. 

Uses or Grinpstones (9 S. viii. 225).—I 
have never come across grindstones put to 
the uses indicated by H. J. B., but I have fre- 
quently seen discarded millstones utilized in 
a similar manner. There is an illustration 
of a millstone used as a gravestone in a 
recent number of the Strand Magazine, 
Only yesterday I saw a cattle - drinking 
spring in the side of a hill flanked by two 
old millstones, and I know of an instance not 
far from here where one does duty as a 
stepping-stone. Joun T. Pace. 

West Haddon, Northamptonshire. 


Replying to H. J. B.’s query, I have lately 
utilized them for bases to sundials; a flat 
barley grinder in one instance, and in another 
the hollowed trench serving as a flower bed 
with very satisfactory results. 

Harotp Mater, Col. 

FLoyp v. Luoyp (9 8. viii. 141).—In reply 
to G. D., in my opinion, as one of the Lloyds, 
the name Floyd is not “as distinct from 
Lloyd as possible”; in fact, confusion has 
many times arisen between the two names 
through careless writing, and through 
Englishmen trying to give the Welsh 
double / in Lloyd its proper sound, which 
they often fail to do, pronouncing Lloyd 
as Floyd, Llewelyn as Flewelyn, &. This 
difficulty with the double 7 has continued 


generation after generation, and I think it 
may be said century after century ; and I 
suggest that Floyd is in its origin a corrup- 
tion of Lloyd, Lloyd being an anglicized 
form of the older Welsh Llwyd (meaning 
grey), a form of name incomprehensible to an 
English eye and ear, and now, I think, dying 
out, perhaps for that reason. 

Undoubtedly no Welsh Lloyds (and what 
other original Lloyds are there?) will admit 
that their surname was ever Floyd, which | 
suggest is an un-Welsh form, and yet from 
what other language could it have arisen ? 

It inay be worth while to note that Bloyd 
(a rather uncommon surname even in Wales) 
is a form of Lloyd, being an abbreviation of 
Ap Lloyd, as Bowen is of Ap Owen. 

I regret that absence abroad has prevented 
my replying to G. D.’s note at an earlier 
date. Lu. Lu. 


A possible explanation of the interchange 
of these names appears to me to be this: that 
the names are identical, the /7 being a Saxon 
endeavour—and a very poor one—to repre- 
sent the peculiar sound of the Welsh Z/. So 
Shakspeare in ‘King Henry V.’ writes 
Fluellen ” for Llewelyn. 

Jeannie S. Popuam. 

Llanrwst, North Wales. 


‘A Dictionary of English and Welsh Sur- 
names,’ compiled with so much modesty by 
the late Canon Bardsley, of Ulverston, and 
just issued to the public, deals with this 
question. Under ‘ Floyd’ one finds that the 
word is a variant of Lloyd, arising from 
the difficulty found by Englishmen in pro- 
nouncing /7. This assertion is not fanciful 
or imaginary, but exists in fact. Bloyd, 
s.v. ‘ Blood,’ is also given as another form of 
the name, indicating sonship. It is a con- 
traction of Ap Lloyd; cf. Bethell, Benyon, &c. 
Cf. also Llewellyn and Flewellin. The 
references under ‘Lloyd, ‘Floyd, and 
‘Blood’ will possibly interest your con- 
tributor. The point had been dealt with 
previously by the canon in his smaller work 
English Surnames.’ ARTHUR MAYALL. 


Surely there is no mystery about this. 
The Welsh word //wyd (grey) is pronounced, 
as nearly as can be written, “ thlooid.” The 
Flis simply an attempt to give the Welsh 
sound of Z/. The name Fludd, pronouncing 
the uw in the old manner, was pretty near 
the original sound of the Welsh word. 

Joun Hopson MATTHEWS. 

Town Hall, Cardiff. 


I find a case of interchange in the year 
1709, when the second ition of ‘The 
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Journal of George Fox’ (first i 1624- 
1690) was published. Charles Lloyd, of the 
well-known Quaker family of Lloyd, is given 
as such in the text, but he is indexed under 
‘Floyd.’ In the first edition (1694) he appears 
as ** Floid” ; in the third (1765) as “ Floyd” ; 
in the 1827 edition as “ Floid” ; and in the 
1836, 1852, and 1891 editions as “ Lloyd.” 
Morgan Floyd, “a priest of Wrexham,” is 
given uniformly in all editions as “F loyd.” 
NorMAN PENNEY. 
Friends’ Institute, Bishopsgate, E.C 


Tue PorTLAND 8. viii. 225).—The 
Penny Magazine for 29 September, 1832, 
commences with a full-size, full-page illus- 
tration of ‘The Portland or Barberini Vase.’ 
The article, ‘ British Museum, No. 6’ (No. 31, 
vol. i. pp. 249-50), concludes thus :— 

‘A mould of the Barberini vase was taken at 
Rome, before it came into the possession of Sir 
William pean, by the gem engraver Pechler, 


and from this the late Mr. Tassie, the celebrated | 


modeller, took sixty casts in plaster of Paris, and | 


then broke the mould. Some very beautiful 
imitations of it have also been fabricated by the 
Wedgwoods, in which not only the shape but the 
colour of the original has been attempted to be 
preserved. Modern art, however, cannot imitate 


was married to another of Mr. Jones’s daughters’ 
had a curacy somewhere near Athlone; and that 
Mrs. Goldsmith spent much of her time with her 
mother Mrs. Jones, then a widow, and living at 
Smith-Hill: that Oliver Goldsmith was born here, 
in his grandfather’s house ; that he was nursed and 
reared here, and got the e arly part of his education 
at the school of Elphin. My mother, the only child 
of the above George Hicks and Miss Jones, was 
contemporary with ‘Oliver Goldsmith, and brought 
up in her grandfather’s house. She also has often 
told me the foregoing circumstances, and has 
shown me the very spot where the bed stood in 
which Goldsmith was born. From what I have 
always heard and understood, I never had a doubt 
in my mind that Goldsmith was born here. 
am, &c., 
Rosert Jones Luoyp. 


5, Brighton's Vale, Monkstown, 6 February, 1599. 

Dear Srr,—As the birth of Goldsmith has always 
been an unsettled question, it may be interesting to 
you to know that my father, who lived near Elphin, 
was shown by Parson Lloyd, at Smith Hill House, 
Elphin, os room in which the poet was born. The 
arson said the poet’s mother Sele from Pallas to 
Elphin on a horse and pillion, and that Goldsmith 
was born there, somewhat sooner than he was 
expected, consequent on his mother’s long ride. 
Parson Lloyd also stated that the one-story 
thatched building, which adjoins and communicates 
with the modern house at Smith Hill, was allowed 


| to stand, owing to its being the room in which the 


the vitrified appearance of the material in the 


ancient vase.’ 


I have a rough, damaged model of it, in 


what appears to have been a hot-water jug 

for table use. The material is a slightly 

glazed biscuit ware of a cream colour. 
Tuomas J. JEAKES. 


The collection of the late Mr. W. Johnston | 
Stuart, sold at Christie’s in February last, 
included (lot 299) a fine example of Wedg- 
wood’s copy of the Portland or Barberini 
vase. It fetched ninety guineas. 

W. Roperts. 

47, Lansdowne Gardens, 8. W. 


THE BIRTHPLACE OF OLIVER GoLpsMITH 
(9 S. viii. 244).—It may interest your corre- 
spondent to know that Dr. M. F. Cox 
delivered a lecture recently on ‘The Country 
and Kindred of Oliver Goldsmith, which was 
yublished in the Journal of the National 
Liter ary Society of Ireland. He investigated 
the question of the birthplace, and adduces 
strong evidence in favour of Smith-Hill, 
Elphin. He quotes the following two letters : 

Smith-Hill, 2th Dee , 1807 

Dear Str,—The Rev. Oliver Jones was curate of 
Elphin, and also had the diocesan school of that 
town; he lived where I now live, a little more than 
half a mile from the church. He had four daughters 
and no son. My grandfather George Hicks was 
married to one of these daughters, and consequently 
knew every circumstance relating to thi at family ;and 
has often told me that Rev. Charles Goldsmith, who 


Faithfully yours, 


poet was born. 
Tuomas J. Kenny. 


Dr. Cox, who has made a searching and 
minute inquiry into the question, notes that 
“Goldsmith’s sister, in her account of the 
poet, stated that Oliver was born, prema- 
turely, at seven months” ; that ‘* Campbell 
| believed that Elphin was really the birth- 
place of Goldsmith.” “This county” (Ros- 
common), he writes, “ boasts of astill greater 
honour, the birth of the much - lamented 
Oliver Goldsmith.” Dr. Percy, afterwards 
Bishop of Dromore, with whom Campbell 

was associated in a literary fellowship, also 
believed it. So did Edmund Malone; and 
considering Malone’s intimate association 
with Maurice Goldsmith — whom he so 
helped and befriended—and the fact that 
Malone’s brother Lord Sunderlin had a 
residence at Oran, of which the Rev. Mr. 
Contarine was pre bendary, and remembering 
the persistent tradition which has obtained 
for more than a century in the neighbour- 
hood of Elphin, and also the peculiarly 
cordial relationship which Goldsmith had with 
Roscommon—at Kilmore, at Ballyoughter, and 
at Emlaghmore—I do not think I shall be 
accused of rash judgment in asserting that 
the great weight of evidence and the balance 
of probability are in favour of ascribing 
Goldsmith's birthplace to Elphin. 

HENDERSON: 
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Scorr Quotation (9 §. viii. 163).—“ The 
old song quoted by Hob Happer, the miller, 
in chap. xiii. of ‘The Monastery,’” published 
in 1820, is an anachronism, for the original 
dates no earlier than 1762; but the characters 
and incidents of Scott’s least successful 
romance are assigned to the reign of Queen 
Mary and the usurpation of Regent Murray, 
Sir Piercie Shafton, the lover of Mysie Happer, 
being a euphuist, of Elizabeth’s Court, tainted 


with the affectations of Lyly’s pedantic | 


heresy. The song was written by Isaac 
Bickerstaff for his comic opera of ‘ Love in 
a Village,’ acted at Covent Garden Theatre. 
It is sung by Hawthorn, Act L. scene ii., but 
rinted without the second stanza. The 
aodation was C. Jonson’s ‘ Village Opera,’ 
1729. 
THE JOLLY MILLER. 
aes ny a jolly miller once lived on the river 
He work’d and sang from morn till night, no lark 
more blithe than he ; 
And this the burthen of his song for ever used to be, 
“T care for nobody, no, not I, if nobody cares for 
me, 


I live by my mill, God bless her! she’s kindred, 
child, and wife: 
I would not change my station for any other in life: 
No lawyer, surgeon, or doctor e’er had a groat from 
me: 
I care for nobody, no, not I, if nobody cares for me.” 
This is the entire genuine song, but two other 
stanzas were afterwards added, unnecessarily, 
by inferior hands, printed in ‘The Convivial 
Songster,’ 1782, p.334, and ‘ Edinburgh Musical 
Miscellany,’ 1793, p. 209, commencing :— 
When Spring begins his merry career, oh, how my 
heart grows gay ! 
and 
Thus, like the miller, bold and free, let us rejoice 
and sing. 
Scott may have deemed the original to be 
Scottish, for it was so considered, mistakenly, 
and printed in ‘ The Perth Musical Museum,’ 
1786, p. 61 ; also by C. Elliott, Edinburgh, 1788, 
in ‘Calliope,’ p. 245, with the music. It used 
to be “Scottified” at the Vennel in Auld 
Reekie during the thirties and forties, with 
a rapturous lingering over the sixth line, 
I wad na change my stay-ti-on, 
in the manner of the good old Presbyterian 
Kirk psalmody. 
Let me add that a fraudulent modern 
version was sent by an Islington correspon- 
dent, ‘‘ Pallas,” to the J///ustrated London 
News, circa 1856, and printed therein, as if 
from a flyleaf MS. It gave the genuine first 
stanza, omitted the second, “I live by my 
mill,” &c., and added three stanzas of no 
value, viz., “The reason why he was so 


| 


blithe,” “A coin or two I’ve in my purse,” 
and “So let us his example take, and be from 
malice free,” &c. It was not trustworthy, 
but good-natured William Chappell gave it 
renewed currency on p. 667 of his ‘ Popular 
Music of the Olden Time’; but on p. 668, in 
giving the music notes, he utterly ‘* sophis- 
ticated ” the second verse and turned it into 
a drinking song, “the words now usually 
sung.” George Thomson had included ‘ The 
Jolly Miller, harmonized by Beethoven, in 
1824, “not because it was Scotch, but on 
account of its merited popularity.” 
J. Woopratt 

“Toucan” (9 S. vii. 486 ; viii. 22, 67, 85, 
171, 250).—I regret having again to reply to 
Mr. Piatt about this word; but he should 
not misquote me, and then, on the strength 
of the misquotation, declare my statement to 
be incorrect. In the ‘Encyclopedia Britan- 
nica’ I never spoke of “Prof. Skeat having 
proved that it [toucan] is from ¢z, nose, and 
canq, bone.” I there wrote that the bird is 
“commonly believed to be so called from 
its cry ; but Prof. Skeat......adduces evidence 
to prové that the Guarani 7'uecd is from ti, 
nose, and cdng, bone, z.e., nose of bone.” What 
more could I have said, or what less? The 
statement of facts is quite correct, and I gave 
no opinion of my own. I had been content to 
accept that of my good and learned friend on 
a matter of which I know nothing, as are (I 
take it) most of your readers. I should have 
been going out of my province had I said 
that he had “proved” the derivation. To 
yronounce judgment in such a case one must 
iave qualifications which I do not and never 
pretended to possess. ALFRED NEWTON. 


Tue ‘ MARSEILLAISE’ (9 §. viii. 61, 126 
187, 248, 287).—I have referred to a mass of 
statements and of testimony from French 
sources since the time of the great Revolution, 
and incidentally I mentioned also the 
personal recollection of a German historian, 
an exiled sympathizer with the cause of 


|democracy. Nothing has fallen from my 


o except facts, given in language such as 
efits discussion among gentlemen. 

Since I wrote last [ have learnt from 
M. Franz Hamma, the Imperial Musical 
Director at Metz, and a younger brother 
of the late Fridolin Hamma (the organist 
at Meersburg in the early forties), that 
the latter had taken part in the German 
revolution—namely, in the great rising in 
the Grandduchy of Baden in 1849, when 
the army and the people rose together in 
defence of the National Parliament. I was 
not aware until now that Fridolin Hamma 
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had been among those who had fought in 
our cause. For a time he was a prisoner, 
after the overthrow of that movement, in 
the casemates of Rastatt. Like all of us, he 
no doubt appreciated the spirit of the 
* Marseillaise. 

More than this. M. Franz Hamma at 
Metz sends me a copy of a ‘Credo’ by 
Holtzmann, which had long lain neglected 
in a loft of his house among old papers, and 
this text has the most striking passages 
identical with parts of the ‘ Marseillaise.’ 
I have had it submitted to musical friends, 
among them to one who is a professional 
musician and a composer, and they were all 
struck by the extraordinary similarity. How- 
ever, on this subject I may have to say more 
elsewhere, as my recent inquiries have 
brought me several important communica- 
tions. So I now confine myself—writing 
from Hindhead, Hampshire—to these con- 
cluding lines in ‘N. & Q.’ 


TrRaGepy By Worpsworts viii. 284). 
—The lines quoted (not quite correctly) by 
Hazlitt from an unpublished tragedy by 
Wordsworth will be found in Act IL. of * The 
Borderers,’ which was composed in 1795-6, 
but was not published until 1842 :— 

Oswald ; Action is transitory—a step, a blow, 
The motion of a muscle—this way or that— 

*Tis done, and in the after vacancy 
We wonder at ourselves like men betrayed ; 
Suffering is permanent, obscure and dark, 
And shares the nature of infinity. 
J. A. J. Houspen. 

Canonbury, N. 

Similar replies from C. L. F. and E. H. C. are 
acknowledged. } 


LittLte Gippina: Sroursripce Farr (9 
S. viii. 204, 227).—Lysons (not Roysen) says 
that John gave the profits of the fair to the 
hospital of St. Mary Magdalen, its chapel, 
now desecrated, being used as a victualling 
house during the fair time. Henry VIII., he 
says, made overall the rights of the fair to 
the mayor and corporation for the sum of 
1,000 marks in 1539, this charter being con- 
firmed by Elizabeth in 1588 ; but I find that 
in 1589 the University had the right to appoint 
a clerk of the market, to punish all rogues, to 
proclaim the fair alternate years; but the 
mayor and corporation to have the inspection 
and searching of leather and such like goods, 
paying to the University 3s. 4d. yearly. There 
was also a court of justice held on the ground 
for the punishment of regrators and cut- 
purses, as well as to keep order between 
students and strangers. A _ charter of 
Henry IIL. fixed the jurisdiction of the 


University at five miles ; Elizabeth’s at one. 
In Lysons’s time the fair extended over half 
a mile; at present it has diminished con- 
siderably ; but before the year 1753 it had 
begun to decline. The fair is now proclaimed 
by the mayor and some of the corporation on 
4 September, but there are only four days 
of it now. In Edward I.’s time it lasted for 
two days. Fuller relates that the origin was 
attributable to the fact of a clothier from 
Kendal happening to dip his wares in the 
Stur and exposing them for sale ; he reaped 
a good harvest, and returned again the 
next year. He gives this under date 1417 
(5 Hen. V.), where he also says there was 
at that time a dispute between the City of 
London and the University about weights and 
measures, but he never heard how the matter 
was settled, and that in Mary’s last year the 
gownsmen, being short of money, would 
have sold to the town all their rights, but 
were dissuaded from doing so. At one time 
this was the greatest fair, for every sort of 
tradesman pitched his booth here for three 
weeks. mee the Dutch in the time of 
William LIT. brought here toys, cheese, and 
pipes. If there ever was a fair in Athelstan’s 
time, no record seems to remain, and it isa 
doubtful case. W. H. Brown. 
Chesterton, Cambs. 


Mr. H. J. Move says that Stourbridge 
Fair was extinct in the forties, and that an 
eyewitness has told him that there used to be 
“an acre of earthenware there.” Mr. Porter, 
on the other hand, says that the fair is still 
held. In vol. ii. of ‘Our Own Country’ 
(Cassell), near the close of the article on Cam- 
bridge, I find the following :— 

“Yet further to the east [of Jesus College] are 

some remains of Barnwell Abbey, a monastery of 
— yy in its day, though now only the chapel 
and a few fragments of buildings remain......In its 
precincts a fair of great fame was held every mid- 
summer, called, from the quantity of earthenware 
brought thither, Pot-fair; and yet further east, and 
near the curious little Norman chapel at Sturbridge, 
was held a yet greater fair, in its day one of the 
most famous in England, called, from the locality, 
Sturbridge Fair.” 
The latter is certainly still held. Were 
there, then, two fairs; and is it not possible 
that Mr. H. J. Mouse and his informant are 
confusing them !? 


This fair, one of the most noted in England 
in former times, was held at Stourbridge, a 
village oneand a half miles from Cambridge, 
and was opened with great solemnities (see 
Lewis’s ‘Topographical Dictionary,’ vol. iv., 
s.v.). Gunning, in his ‘Reminiscences of 
Cambridge,’ vol. i. p. 148 et seg., has a most 
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amusing account of the fair as it existed in 
1789, to which let me refer your readers who 
feel an interest in the subject. 


In Anglicanz,’ vol. ii., 1741 (editio | 
quinta), is along poem, in Latin hexameters | 
nearly five hundred in number, descriptive | 


of the fair and the exhibitions and booths at 
it, apparently written in the days of Queen 
Anne ; and the name of the author, “’ ; 
Hill, Coll. Trin. Cant. Soc.,” is appended. In 
the table of contents speteed it is said, 
“Que Asterisco distinguuntur, huic editioni 
accesserunt nova”; and the poem is thus 
marked, and probably will not be found in 
previous editions. 

In the ‘ Alumni Westimonasterienses,’ 
p- 239, Thomas Hill is said to have been 
elected from Westminster School to Trinity 
College, Cambridge, in 1701, and is said to 
have been the author of the ‘ Nundine Stur- 
brigienses.’ On the authority of Cole he is 
said to have been “a very ingenious man and 
excellent poet, and on his leaving college to 
have ever since lived with the Duke of Rich- 
mond, where he is to this day, 6 March, 1748.” 

Joun Picxrorp, M.A. 


Hone’s ‘Every-Day Book,’ 19 September, 
contains an account of Stourbridge, Stur- 
bridge, Sturbitch, or Stirbitch Fair, as it was 
variously spelt in former days. It is stated 
to have been proclaimed on 19 September, 
1825, for a fortnight, and originated in a 

rant from King John to the hospital of 
epers at that place. By a charter in the 


thirtieth year of Henry VIII. the fair was | 


granted to the magistrates and corporation 
of Cambridge. B. B 
(One or two further replies will appear. ] 


ArcupisHop Howey (9 S. vii. 408).— 
From family sources I am able to say the 
mother of Archbishop Howley was Mary, 
daughter of Alderman John Gauntlett, of 
Winchester. She was sister to Samuel 
Gauntlett, D.D., Warden of New College, 
who died in 1822. Another sister married 
Rev. C. L. Kerby, canon of Winchester and 
rector of Fairford. The will of the Arch- 
bishop’s father is 508 Harris, P.C.C.,and in it he 
speaks of his wife Mary and his two children 
William and Mary. I shall be glad to give 
any further information that I have, and also 
to learn anything as to the Archbishop’s sister 
Mary and the date of the death of Canon 
Kerby. Tuomas Perry. 


THe Parisn Recister or Broapwoop- 
Wincer, Devonsurre (9° S. viii. 259).—I 
know of at least two auction sales at which 
the transcript in question has appeared, and 


feel sure that no intending purchaser who 
viewed it believed it to be anything but what 
it is, viz.,a valuable transcript (on paper of 
foolscap size), made about 1820, of the parish 
register of Broadwood-Widger (baptisms, 
marriages, and burials), 1654-97, containing 
also entries of collections on briefs, &e. I feel 
equally assured that no doubt exists that 
the register in your correspondent’s keeping 
is the original. The register as now extant is, 
however, one of the most uninteresting I 
ever met with— possibly due in some measure 
to its late commencement in 1654; and | 
speak not without experience, as bearin 
the reputation of having examined an 
made copious extracts of the principal entries 
from more early parish registers in various 
parts of England than any other person. 


Tue Diction or THE Greek New TEstTa- 
MENT (9 S. viii. 243).—Without entering into 
a controversy for which I have no time, may 
mention a fact. Fifty-eight years ago—that 
is, in the year when Prof. Friedrich Wilhelm 
Blass was born—shortly before leaving for 
the University of Heidelberg, I and other 
pupils had to read, at the Grandducal Lyceum 
at Karlsruhe, the Greek Testament in the 
original. It was done in the class for 
Protestant religious instruction. The theo- 
logical professor, being a good Greek scholar, 
considered it his duty to warn us against the 
kind of Greek we were to study on this 
occasion, which he openly acknowledged was 
faulty in many cases from the point of view 
of classical Hellenic language. As we had 
been well grounded in the latter, we presently 
found this ourselves. The origin of the New 
Testament easily explains it. It will thus be 
seen that long before Prof. Blass’s time the same 
view existed among German professors as 
the one held now by that distinguished 
Hellenist. Karu Burp. 


If will consult Deissmann’s 
‘ Bible Studies,’ recently published in English 
by T. & T. Clark, he will find much valuable 
information. The price of the volume is 9s. 
C. 8. Warp. 
(9% vii. 468 ; viii. 72, 131, 233) 
I have no information, but I presume the 
pace would be sanctioned by custom, if not 
»y law. Probably the more insidious crimes 
ot women have always been met by the more 
impressive punishments of burning, drown- 
ing, strangling, &c. I fancy the historic 
name Phélipeau has, in tradition, become 
Philippe Pot ; at least I think that is how I 
remember to have understood it. The site of 
the execution, an angle of a road separating 
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two parishes, if not at one time a four-cross 
way, would correspond with that selected for 
burial of a suicide in England. I presume 
such a spot would be selected, partly as 
affording the unauthorized sanction of the 
cross, and partly as being a sort of no man’s 
land, not strictly either public or private 
property, but, being continually worn away 
and cast to the four winds, tantamount to 
annihilation. I do not know if I read, heard, 
or dreamt it, but I have an idea of a tradition 
of the burial alive of “two proud sisters of 
Winchester.” They were buried upright, 
with their heads pS ground, and left to 
perish, it being forbidden to approach them ; 
one of them was sustained for a certain time 
by having an apple rolled towards her. 
Tuomas J. JEAKES. 
Tower House, New Hampton. 


West-CountTrYMEN’s (9 8. vii. 286, 
410 ; viii. 87, 192).—Mr. J. H. Marruews will 
find in the Rev. S. Baring-Gould’s ‘Curious 


Myths of the Middle Ages’ much that is | 


interesting on this subject in the article 
‘Tailed Men.’ Although I have lived in 
Devonshire all my life, 1 have never heard of 
Cornishmen having tails. 
Frep. C. Frost, F.S.1. 
Teignmouth. 


Autuoror Poem WANTED(9"*S. viii. 204, 249). 
—There is a poem called ‘A Woman’s Love’ 
which closely resembles the description given. 
It is by Col. John Hay, who in 1897 came 
to + * as Ambassador from the United 
States, and is now Secretary of State at 
Washington. It is to be found at p. 58 of 
‘Little Breeches and other Pieces, Humorous, 
Descriptive, and Pathetic,’ by Col. John Hay 
(London, Camden Hotten). The book is not 
dated, but 1871 is the date of a list of books | 

ublished by Hotten which is bound with it. | 
believe that the poems had beer published | 
previously in the United States under | 
another title. ‘A Woman's Love’ begins :— 
A sentinel angel, sitting high in glory, 
Heard this shrill wail ring out of Purgatory: 
** Have mercy, mighty angel, hear my story ! 


I loved—and blind with passionate love, I fell. 
Love brought me down to death, and death to Hell, 
For God is just, and death for sin is well.” 

She asks to be allowed to return for one hour 
to see and comfort “her love on earth, who 
mourns for” her ; she offers for this to “ pay a 
thousand years of fire and pain.” The angel 


bids her repent her wild vow, the last hour 
of her punishment having come. She 
persists, and is allowed to go. Later she | 
flutters “back with broken-hearted wail- | 
ing” 


She sobbed, ‘I found him by the summer sea 
Reclined, his head upon a maiden’s knee— 

She curled his hair and kissed him. Woe is me!” 
She asks that her punishment may begin. 
The angel answered, ‘* Nay, sad soul, go higher! 
To be deceived in your true heart’s desire 

Was bitterer than a thousand years of fire!” 

The book contains “The Pike County 
Ballads,” «.e., ‘ Little Breeches,’ ‘Jim Bludso,’ 
‘Banty Tim,’ and the * Mystery of Gilgal,’ 
which are perhaps better known than ‘A 
Woman’s Love.’ Rospert Prerpornt. 


OF AvutTHors (9 §. viii. 181, 
252).—Brewer’s ‘ Dictionary of Phrase and 
| Fable’ says: ** Dickens is a perverted oath 
| corrupted from ‘ Nick.’” May not the word 
| be a reference to or corruption of Diccon or 
| Dickon the Bedlam in the old play of 
*‘Gammer Gurton’s Needle’? The word is 
not, so far as I am aware, explained in any 
glossary to Shakespeare. 

A. CoLtinewoop LEE. 

Waltham Abbey, Essex. 


“ ASK NOTHING MORE OF ME, SWEET” (9* §. 
i. 389)—If the lady who signs herself 
| EvApNE be a regular subscriber to ‘ N. & Q.,’ 
|she has a right to complain against other 
| contributors having neglected to answer her 
| inquiry about the authorship of this charming 
love song, and furnish the remaining verses. 
By accident it escaped my attention, although 
snow the song well. It was writtep by our 
best living poet, Algernon Charles Swin- 
burne, and has been set to music, but does 
not appear in his Third Series of ‘ Poems and 
Ballads,’ 1889, or in previous volumes. I 
have itin manuscript, unfortunately not my 
own transcribing, from the music-sheet, 
which as usual is undated, but of about the 
year 1890 :— 
ASK NOTHING MORE OF ME, SWEET. 
Ask nothing more of me, Sweet, 
All I can give you I give ; 
Heart of my heart, were it more, 
More would be laid at your feet. 
Love that would help you to live, 
Song that would spur you to soar: 
Ask nothing more of me, Sweet, 
Ask nothing more, nothing more. 
All things were nothing, nothing to give, 
Once to have sense of you more, 
Touch you, and dream of you, Sweet, 
Think you, and breathe you, and live 
Swept of your wings as you soar, 
Trodden by chance of your feet— 
I who have love and no more, 
Give you but love of you, Sweet. 
He that hath more, let him give ; 
He that hath wings, let him soar : 
Mine is the heart at your feet, 
Here that must love you to live. 
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Mine is the heart at your feet, 
Here that must love you to live. 
Ask nothing more of me, Sweet, 
All I can give you I give. 

It is evidently a man’s song to a maiden, 
not a girl's song to her lover. It would show 
too much of what Rosalind calls ‘‘a coming- 
on disposition” if she sang thus to a man. 
Lady Mary Wortley Montagu, who knew the 
world’s ways of her more reticent time than 
that of our “ girls of the period,” declared that 
“He comes too near who comes to be 
denied.” I could ascertain the composer, if 
required. J. W. Epsworrn. 

The Priory, Ashford, Kent. 


Patt MAtt (9" §. viii. 14, 170).—There is a 
Rue du Mail and also Le Mail at the present 
time at Blois. The latter, says M. L. de la 
Saussaye, author of ‘Blois et ses Environs’ 
(p. 228), was “le champ d’exercices des 
joueurs de mail ou padlle-maille, jeu qui 
partagea le succés et suivit la chute du jeu 
de paume.” A few months ago I sought in 
vain in Quimper to find Le ‘Mail, which is, 
according to Mr. Augustus Hare (‘ North- 
Western France,’ p. 376), the principal 
thoroughfare. That I certainly discovered, 
but I could not assure myself of its identity 
with Le Mail. In ‘A Little Tour in France’ 
(p. 117) Mr. Henry James found some small 
modern fortifications, another shady walk—a 
mail, as the French say, as well as a champ de 
manoeuvre. St. SWITHIN. 


. ese | 
*PseupopoxIA Eprpemica’ (9*" viii. 81, | 


191, 270).—The copy in my possession is said 
to be the “seventh and last edition corrected 
and enlarged by the author,” and is dated 
1686 ; afine portrait of the author is prefixed. 
It is a small folio with the margins not much 
cut down, and also contains the ‘ Religio 
Medici,’ ‘Hydriotaphia,’ and ‘Certain Mis- 
cellany Tracts.’ The copy in the Norwich 
Library was much injured by fire, and the 
librarian expressed a wish to receive my 
copy as a gift to replace it. 
Joun Pickrorp, M.A. 
Sr. CurisTorHer (9 S. v. 335; vi. 150).— 
The author is Mrs. Craik (Miss Mulock), 
writer of ‘John Halifax,’ and the poem may 
be found in Schaff and Gilman’s ‘ Library of 
Religious Poetry ’ (Sampson Low, 1881), p. 78. 
C. Lawrence Forp, B.A. 
Bath. 


Famity Likeness (9 8. viii. 62, 169, 268). 
In Chambers’s ‘ Book of Days,’ i. 199, there 


is an interesting passage discussing the per- | 
severance of physiognomy as illustrated in 
the British royal family. 


Chambers notes 


| the resemblance manifested, at the time of 
his writing (forty years ago), between the 
youthful portraits of Prince Charles Edward 
and those of the Prince of Wales, and traces 
the type upwards among the Stuarts. He 
is confident as to the existence of the general 
likeness “over three centuries and eleven 
generations.” Tuomas Bayne. 


Miscellaneous, 


NOTES ON BOOKS, &c. 

The Chevalier de St. George and the Jacobite Move- 
ments in his Favour, 1701-1720. By Charles San- 
ford Terry, M.A. (Nutt.) 

Tuts volume, the fourth of the series known as 

“Scottish Texts from Contemporary Writers,” 

depicts the earliest struggles of the Jacobites, and 

covers a portion of history outside the ken of all 

but close students. Books on the outbreak of 1715 

are sutliciently common, but those dealing with 

previous and subsequent days are neither numerous 
nor easily accessible. The present volume is a com- 
een to that by the same author dealing with ‘The 

Rising of 1745,’ with which we are not acquainted, 

though we know his ‘ Life and Campaigns of Alex- 

ander Leslie, First Earl of Leven.’ The latest 
volume has at least the advantage over ‘ The Rising 
of 1745’ that most of the materials employed are 
unfamiliar. The work is, as the compiler confesses, 
}a mosaic rather than a picture. Much tact and 
judgment have, however, been necessary in order 
to piece together and shape into a consecutive 
narrative accounts from various sources. Lock- 
| hart’s ‘ Memoirs concerning the Affairs of Scotland’ 
j}and ‘The Lockhart Papers’ have naturally been 
laid under contribution, as has been Major Fraser’s 
|} manuscript. Not a few important authorities are 
given for the first time in their entirety. Such 

| are the accounts of the French expedition of 1708 

and the ‘ Memoirs of the Duke of Melfort.’ Espe- 

cially valuable are the portraits, maps, and other 

illustrations with which the work abounds. A 

portrait of the Chevalier de St. George, from a 

miniature in the possession of the University of 

Aberdeen, serves as frontispiece. Others which 

follow are of James II., after Kneller; John, Earl 

of Mar, and Thomas, Lord Erskine, from the family 
collection; John, Duke of Argyll and Greenwich, 
after Allan Ramsay; James, Duke of Ormonde; 

George, tenth Earl Marischal; and the Princess 

Maria Clementina. Some facsimiles add to the 

value of a work which is indispensable to every 

student of history and casts a much-needed light 
upon many obscure episodes of Jacobite struggles. 

Like many vther historical writings of its class, it 

— “pre a rather sorry record of jealousies and 

euds. 


| Oliver Cromwell. By Samuel Rawson Gardiner, 
| M.A. (Longmans & Co.) 

| Tuts admirably useful and trustworthy life of 
Oliver Cromwell, by the greatest authority on the 
| subtest, is practically the same text as that con- 
tributed by Dr. Gardiner to the “‘ Illustrated Series 
of Messrs. Goupil. The 
illustrations are reduced to a single portrait of the 
Protector, from the panel by Samuel Cooper in 
Sidney Sussex College, Cambridge, and the whole 
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has undergone revision. In other respects the 
book is a reissue. A volume likely to be more 
serviceable to the student, or conveying a better 
estimate of Cromwell and his work, does not exist 
and is not to be expected. 


Ceremonies and Processions of the Cathedral Church 
of Salisbury. Edited by Chr. Wordsworth. 
(Cambridge, University Press.) 

Tur work of publishing old liturgical documents 

roes on apace. Thanks to the two University 

*resses and the Bradshaw Society, the ancient 

precept “‘Antiquam exquirite matrem” is yearly 

obtaining a wider observance, and ere long we may 
hope to be in possession of a complete collection of 
the MS. sources of English liturgiology. The “‘ use 


of Sarum” or “Salisbury use” is an historic phrase | 


that should not be unfamiliar to any one who pos- 
sesses a Book of Common Prayer. A part of this 
“use” is represented by the present volume, for 
which we are indebted to the learned labours of the 
Rev. Christopher Wordsworth, a venerabile nomen 
for more than one generation of Church literature. 

It is interesting to know that Salisbury has 
always enjoyed a reputation for ceremonial and 
ritual. Not only were disputed questions referred 
to its chapter as a recognized authority on such 
matters in the Middle Ages, but its bishop was 
designated ‘‘ the Pope’s Master of the Ceremonies,” 
and had that position conceded to him in solemn 
functions at Rome. We can readily understand 
therefore that its “‘use” had a prestige which 
threw those of other dioceses into the shade 

The Processional now printed, and carefully 
edited, with notes and illustrative documents, 
belongs to the MS. treasures of the Cathedral, and 
seems to have been written about 1445. Portions 
are unfortunately missing—the service for ‘the 
Boy Bishop” in particular is a /acuna much to be 
deplored—but the gaps have been as far as possible 
supplied from other sources. Among the fenaves 
deserving of special attention is a full account of 
the curious rite of “‘the love drink” or “drink of 
charity” (potus caritatis) on Maundy Thursday, 
which the bishop was to provide at his own expense 
and partake of in the midst of his clergy during the 
reading of the Gospel, “‘ according to the custom of 
Jesus Christ.” The draught was not of wine, as 
we might expect, but of ale (serrisia), and drunk 
out of wooden cups. What was left of the ale was 
kept for the use of the boys (yarciones) of the choir. 
Afterwards a modius of good wine was supplied to 
each of the officiants (p. 80). 

In the matter of relics—a subject lately thrust upon 
public attention, and as precipitately withdrawn 
—the medievai Church of Sarum was famous. It 
kept a Festum Reliquiarum, which fell about 10 July; 
and a curious list is here given of the “relykes,” 
which includes “ cristes sudarye” and “ cracche,” 
“the milke of our ladye,” a “ parcel of heer” (hair) 
of St. Peter, and many other items which recall 
the merry satire in the old play of ‘The Four P's.’ 
It had an altar called “‘ Jesiai,” a name which has 
proved a puzzle to many. This was sometimes 
spelt ‘‘Jesianum,” and supposed to be connected 
with Jesus; but there is little doubt that it was an 
altar of the Virgin Mary, and, as its older name 
gysine (1341) suggests, was so called from the Old 
French gesine, lying in child-bed (Scot. jizzen); it 
was especially frequented probably by expectant 
matrons. 

The bulk of the work consists of minute direc- 


tions for the order of precedence among the mem- 
bers of the chapter, and other trivial matters 


| of anise and cummin, which only appeal to the 


antiquarian ritualist. We could have spared a good 
deal of this if we might have obtained a little in- 
formation as to the direction in which the proces- 
sions moved in circumambulating the church, whe- 
ther it was always from left to right (/iasw/) or 
sometimes vice rersd ; but this point of folk-lore 
interest is left obscure. The ritual is illustrated by 
quaint woodcuts taken from editions of the Pro- 
cessional printed in the early part of the sixteenth 
century. 


Tue Rev. C. S. Warp writes :—‘“* Your reviewer 
(ante, p. 295) has been misled by the get-up of the 
volume on Christ Church, Dublin, by W. Butler. 
It is not by ‘Same publishers,’ but by Elliot 
Stock.” 

Tue sixth and final volume of ‘ Musgrave’s 
Obituary,’ each of which has been edited by Sir 
George J. Armytage, Bart., F.S.A., has just been 
issued to the members by the publishers for the 
Harleian Society. The first volume of this valuable 
genealogical work of reference was issued as an 
extra book to the members for 1899: thus the Society 
has been enabled to complete the work, by the issue 
of the remaining five volumes, averaging 400 pp. in 
each, within the two years following, and for three 
annual subscriptions. The whole comprises 94,828 
entries of British subjects who died prior to 1800, 
transcribed from the twenty-three volumes in the 
British Museum (Add. MSS. 5727-5749), and com- 
iiled by Sir William Musgrave, sixth baronet, of 
dayton Castle, co. Cumberland. 


Rotices to Correspondents. 


We must call special attention to the following 
notices 

Ow all communications must be written the name 
and address of the sender, not necessarily for pub- 
lication, but as a guarantee of good faith. 

We cannot undertake to answer queries privately. 

To secure insertion of communications corre- 
spondents must observe the following rules. Let 
each note, query, or reply be written on a separate 
slip of paper, with the signature of the writer and 
such address as he wishes toappear. When answer- 
ing queries, or making notes with regard to previous 
entries in the paper, contributors are requested to 
put in parentheses, immediately after the exact 
heading, the series, volume, and page or pages to 
which they refer. Correspondents who repeat 
queries are requested to head the second com- 
munication “ Duplicate.” 

G. F. B. (** Machine”: ** Diligence ”).—The former 
word for a public coach is used by Southey and 
Thackeray (Annandale’s ‘Ogilvie,’ s.v.). For the 
latter word in the same meaning see numerous 
quotations in the ‘ H.E.D.’ 


NOTICE. 


Editorial communications should be addressed to 
**The Editor of ‘ Notes and Queries’”—Advertise- 


ments and Business Letters to ‘‘ The Publisher ”— 
at the Office, Bream’s Buildings, Chancery Lane, E.C. 
We beg leave to state that we decline to return 
communications which, for any reason, we do not 
print; and to this rule we can make no exception. 


Office : 
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EWSVENDORS’ BENEVOLENT and 
PROVIDENT INSTITUTION 
Founded 1839 
Funds exceed 21,000! 
Office : Memorial Hall Buildings, 16, Farringdon Street, London, E.C. 
Patron 
The Right Hon. the EARL of ROSEBERY, K G 
Presidents 
The Right Hon. the LORD GLENESK 
Sir W. J. RICHMOND COTTON, J.P. (Chamberlain of London). 
Treasurer 
The LONDON and WESTMINSTER BANK, LIMITED 
217, Strand, W.C 
Trustees (Ex-Officio Members of Committee) : 
CHARLES HENRY WALTE 3 
HORACE BROOKS MARSHALL, E 
ALFRED HENRY HANCE, Esq. (Chairman of Committee) 
CHARLES AWDRY, Esq., M.A. 

ORJECTS.—This Institution was established in 1839 in the City of 
London, under the Presidency of the late Alderman Harmer, for 
granting Pensions and Temporary Assistance to principals and 
assistants engaged as vendors of newspapers. 

A Donation of Ten Guineas constitutes a Vice-President and gives 
three votes for life at all elections Each donation of Three Guineas 
gives a vote at all elections for life Every Annual Subscriber is 
entitled to one vote at all elections in respect of each Five Shillings so 


d 
MEMBERSHIP -Every man and woman throughout the United 
Kingdom, whether publisher, wholesaler, retailer, employer or em- 
loyed, is entitled to become a member of this Institution, and enjoy 
its benefits upon payment of Five Shillings annually or Three Guineas 
for Life, provided that he or she is engaged in the sale of newspapers 
The principal features of the Rules governing election to all Pensions 
are, that each candidate shall have been (1) a member of the Institution 


for not less than ten years preceding application; (2) not less than 
fifty-five years of age ; (3) engaged in the sale of newspapers for at least 
ten years 


KELIEF.—Temporary relief is given in cases of distress, not only 
to Members of the Institution, but to newsvendors or their servants 
who may be recommended for assistance by Members of the Institution. 
Inquiry is made in such cases by Visiting Committees. and relief is 
awarded in accordance with the merits and requirements of each case 

WILKIE JONES, Secretary 


‘THE AUTHOR'S HAIRLESS PAPER-PAD. 
(The LEADENHALL PRESS. Ltd . Publishers ane Printers 
50, Leacenhall Street. London. B.C 

Contains hairless paper, over which the pen slips with perfect 
freeaom Sixpence each. Ss. per dozen, ruled or plain. New Pocket 
Size, 3s. per dozen, ruled or plain 

Authors should note that The Leadenhall Press, Lic. canno: oe 
responsible for the \oss of MSS. by fire or otnerwise. Duplicate copies 
should be retainec. 


WM. & GEO. LAW. 


COFFEE—SUGAR—TEA 


104, NEW OXFORD STREET, W.C. 


BY ROYAL WARRANT OF APPOINTMENT 
TO HIS MAJESTY KING EDWARD VIL. 


Schweppes Soda. 


THESE WATERS (Soda, Seltzer, Potass, Lithia, 
Lemonade, Tonic-Water, Ginger Beer, Dry Ginger 
Ale, &c.,&c.) have been celebrated for overa century, 


Schweppes Mineral Waters are always 
the Standard of Comparison. 


SCHWEPPES SPARKLING MALVERN, 
In SPLITS, PINTS, and QUARTS. 


ScuweppEs, urp., M atvern, 
GLASGOW, LIVERPOOL, BRISTOL, SYDNEY, and MELBOURNB. 


Beery SATURDAY, of any Bookseller or Newsagent, 
Price THREEPENCE. 


THE ATHENAUM 
JOURNAL OF 


ENGLISH and FOREIGN LITERATURE 
and the DRAMA. 


The ATHENAUM for October 12 contains Articles on 


LETTERS of HUGO and BALZAC. 

HIGHLAND SUPERSTITIONS 

The DUKE of LUXEMBOURG. 

GLASGOW in 1901. 

A HISTORY of NEW COLLEGE 

The CHRONOLOGY of PINDAR. 

NEW NOVELS (The Right of Way; The Follies of Captain Daly; The 
Major-General; Master of Men; Death the Showman; Madams- 
court) 

HISTORICAL LITERATURE 

REPRINTS. 

OUR LIBRARY TABLE (Kingsley’s Works; A Frenchman on Style; 
Some Modern Jews ; Municipal London) 

LIST of NEW BOOKS 

Mr. ROBERT ANDERSON; Mr. PATER’S ‘ESSAYS from the 
GUARDIAN’; Mr. GLADSTONE’S FIRST SPEECH; ‘HOW our 
NAVY is RUN’; The PUBLISHING SEASON, 

ALso— 

LITERARY GOSSIP. 

SCIENCE :—Geographical Notes; The Dumbuck Crannog: Meetings 
Next Week , Gossip 

FINE ARTS :—Indian Art; The Pursglove Brass, Tideswell ; The Deity 
*Mogon "’ in Latin Inscriptions ; Gossip 

MUSIC :—The Leeds Festival ; Mr. Mark Hambou rg’s Recital ; Gossip 
Performances Next Week 

DRAMA :—Gossip 


The ATHEN ALUM for October 5 contains Articles on 


TRAVEL in CENTRAL AFRICA. 

KING MONMOUTR. 

SOMB NEW JACOBITE DOCUMENTS. 

JEAN INGELOW. 

The TREATMENT of SUBJECT RACES. 

NEW NOVELS: — Despair’s Last Journey; A Jilt’s Journal; The 
Octopus; A Double Choice; Rickerby’s Folly; Mistress Nell ; 
Youth goes a-Marketing; The Triumph of Hilary Rlachland ; And 
Afterwards? Souvenirs du Vicomte de Courpiére. 

CLASSICAL BOOKS 

ECCLESIASTICAL BIOGRAPHY 

OUR LIBRARY TABLE (including The Growth of the Fmpire ; How 
our Navy is Run; A Book of Brittany; The Last of the Masai 
Les Francais en Voyage ; Comte de Keiset ; Reprints). 

LIST of NEW BOOKS 

The AMERICA CUP; Mr. PATER'S ‘ ESSAYS from the GUARDIAN’; 
‘The TEMPTRESS’; The PUBLISHING SEASON; A FAMOUS 
HORSE of ROMANCE ; THOMAS CHAUCER. 

LITERARY GOSSIP. 

SCIENCE :—Astronomical Notes; Anthropological Notes; Meetings 
Next Week ; Gossip. 

FINE ARTS :—The Archwological Societies ; Gorsip. 

MUSIC :—‘L’ Arte del Clavi balo’; Pri de Concerts ; Gossip ; 
Performances Next Week. 

DRAMA :—Gossip. 


OFFICE for ADVERTISKMENTS, 
Bream’s Buildings, Chancery Lane, E.C. 


Published by JOHN C. FRANCIS, 
Bream’s Buildings, Chancery Lane, E.C. 
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DAVID NUTT, 57-59, Long Acre. 


NEW GIFI-BOOKS FOR CHRISTMAS, 
1901. 
BY THE AUTHOR OF ‘WILD ANIMALS I HAVE 
KNOWN.’ 


The LIVES of the HUNTED. By 


ERNEST SETON-THOMPSON. Square crown 8vo, 


fancy cloth, és. net. 

*,* This new work of the writer of genius to whom we 
owe the finest anima! stories in all literature, includes every- 
thing written since the authors last book, whether inedited 
or published in serial form. Whilst in general appearance 
and get-up it resembles * Wild Animals I have Known’ 
(6s. net), of which over 100,000 copies have been called for 
by the Knglish-speaking world in the short space of three 
years, it is even more fully and richly illustrated with the 
author's own inimitable drawings. (Heady November. 


BY WILLIAM ERNEST HENLEY. 
HAWTHORN and LAVENDER, a 


Lyric Sequence ; and other Stories. Demy 8vo, printed 
at the Constable Press, on Hand-made Paper, cloth, top 
gilt, 6s. 

*," In addition to the ‘ Hawthorn and Lavender’ Sequence, 
this Volume will contain the London Types, the Proiogues 
to Beau Austin and Admiral Guinea, the Memorial Verses 
on Queen Victoria, &c. It will be issued in the format and 
typography of the * Poems’ (1596), and the two Volumes 
will comprise the bulk of Mr. Henley’s poetical work as 
definitely revised by him. (Ready November. 

A few Copies will be pulled on Japanese Vellum and 
Dutch Hand-made Paper. Information respecting price, 
number of issue, &c., will be supplied on application. 


JUST PUBLISHED. 
SHAKESPEARE in MUSIC. A Col- 


lection of the Chief Musical Allusions in the Plays of 
Shakespeare, with an Attempt at their Explanation and 
Derivation, together with much of the Original Music. 
By LOUIS C. BELSON. Illustrated. Crown §8vo, 
354 pages, printed on laid paper and handsomely 
bound in cloth, fully gilt, gilt top, edges trimmed, 6s. net. 


ARTHURIAN ROMANCES 
UNREPRESENTED IN MALORY. 


No. 4. MORIEN. Translated for the 
first time from the Original Dutch by JESSIE L. 
WESTON. With Frontispiece and designed Title-Page 
by Caroline Watts. Minuscule 4to, designed cloth 
cover in Gold and Colours, 2s. net. [Heady November. 


MARIE DE FRANCE. Seven Lais 
done into English for the first time. With Introduc- 
tion and Notes by EDITH RICKERT, sometime 
Instructor in English at Vassar College. With Frontis- 
piece and Designed Title-Page by Caroline Watts. 
xii—196 pages, 3s. net. [Ready November. 

Contents :—Guigemar—The Ash Tree—The Honeysuckle— 

The Nightingale—The Two Lovers—Yonec—Eliduc. 

*.* Issued in the format, typography, and binding of 
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Warwickshire,’ &c. With Photogravure Frontispiece and 
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Cloth Cover, Silver Top, edges trimmed, 3s. 6d. net. 
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Cover and Silver Top, 3s. 6d. net. 
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CHILDREN’S SINGING GAMES. 
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